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cw” Harrrr’s Bazar for April 29 (No. 17) contains 
a full and very interesting account of the MARRIAGE OF 
THE Prixcrss Lovise To TUE Marquis or Lorne, tllus- 
trated with Jine Portraits, and pictures of the Brrmau 
Panty, the Weppre-Caxez, and the splendid Buiwau 
PRESENTS. 

S27 The continuation of Cuantrs Reapr’s powerful 
Story, “A Terriste Tempration,” commenced in Har- 
per'’s WEExiy for March 1, will be found in our present 
Number. 

tw The SUPPLEMENT to this Number of Hanr- 
rer’s WEEKLY contains a very interesting sketch of the 
late Mas. Natuanie. Hawtuorne, with Portrait ; an il- 
lustrated account of Exaiisu Sou0o.s For THE PEOPLE; 
portraits of the Purxcess Louise and the Marquis oF 
Lorne; and a@ large and varied amount of interesting 
reading matter, 





THE POLITICAL PROSPECT. 


F the election in New Hampshire showed 
some apathy upon the part of those who 

usually support the Republican party, the elec- 
tion in Connecticut shows as distinctly that the 
indifference is checked. And the reason is 
evident.. The people of this country, who 
maintained the government during the war, 
have not forgotten their work, and do not mean 
to relinquish its results, They cherish no vin- 
dictive feeling, but they are not fools. While 
their own party leaders sometimes displease 
them, so that they show their disapproval by 
letting an election go by default, the moment 
the enemy reveals his’ spirit and purpose, they 
spring to their feet. In 1865-66 ANDREW 
JOHNSON was apparently seriously demoralizing 
the Republican party. But the massacres in 
New Orleans and Memphis distinctly revealed 
the character of the opposition, and the conse- 
quences of Demoeratic success ; and from that 
moment the Republican dominance was sub- 
stantially assured. 

There has been a corresponding situation 
within the last few inonths. ‘There is, indeed, 
fortunately, no ANDRtw JOHNSON; but there 
have been difficulties and divergences of many 
kinds, and jealousies and imbittered feelings, 
until there seemed to be serious disorder among 
Republicans. ‘There were doubts and ques- 
tions and gloomy anticipations, and the New 
Hampshire election occurring in the midst of 
them all was hailed by the Democratic party as 
the sign of a fatal breach, or the rising of “‘a 
tidal wave.” We ventured to say of it, how- 
ever, that it might prove to be an advantage, 
by leading Republicans to a better mutual un- 
derstanding. And that this will be its result 
we have now no doubt. For the same general 
restlessness and uncertainty which lost that 
election to the friends of the Union and good 
government, quickened the spirit of the South- 
ern Democracy, which has naturally always 
been the controlling element of the Democratic 
party, and within a month the country has had 
a prophetic vision of the inevitable results of re- 
newed Democratic ascendency. 

It has seen in the Southern States men and 
women, whose offense is their color, or their 
fidelity to the Union and to the government, 
harried and murdered. Thts disorder, occa- 
sioned by Democrats and leveled at Repub- 
licans, has swelled to the proportions of insur- 
rection, so that Congress and the country could 
not be deaf to the cries of citizens outraged 
and slain that others might be kept from the 
polls, and Democratic majorities assured by a 
reign of terror, In the midst of these events 
the country has also seen Jerrerson Davis 
suddenly conspicuous, and in a public speech 
declaring that the lost cause might yet be won. 
Mr. Lixton Sreruens, brother of ALEXANDER 
H. Srepuens, and a respected Democratic 
leader in his section, demands at Augusta the 
overthrow of all the reconstruction acts, and 
“a readjustment of our institutions upon re- 
newed constitutions.” Leading Democratic 
newspapers in the Southern States loudly echo 
and applaud the demand, and accept the New 
Hampshire election as a sign that the work of 
the war may be undone. ‘The most represent- 
ative of these papers remind their readers that 
the last National Democratic Convention de- 
clared the reconstruction acts ‘‘ unconstitution- 
al, revolutionary, and void,” and claim that 





. they are not less so now; and that they must, 


of course, be the issue in 1872, 

While thus the country sees that the decla- 
ration of the Democratic party in the Southern 
States is for overthrowing the great settlements 
of the war, it perceives also that the Tammany 
Ring, supreme in the Democratic party of New 
York, and aiming to grasp the National Gov- 
ernment, confirms the monstrous fraud of the 
Erie bill, which strikes at the most vital right 
of the control of property; repeals the Registry 
law, to make cheating at the polls more practi- 
calje; and in the city of New York assumes 
powers so imperially absolute that the better 
men even of its own party protest. Gaining 
power in Missouri, the Democratic party sends 
General Biarr to the Senate upon his Brop- 
HEAD letter as a platform—the letter which 
appeals to civil war, advising the use of the 
army to undo reconstruction; and from his 
seat in the Senate he writes to a Southern Dem- 
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ocratic editor that the issue in 1872 should be 
the reversal of all the settlements; and that 
by a Democratic success “all the contrivances 
by which the Radicals have sought to trammel 
the people, and fortify themselves in power, 
can thus be effectually swept away.” 

Meanwhile the Democratic declaration that 
the reconstruction acts are unconstitutional, 
revolutionary, and void remains. No State 
convention has withdrawn assent to such a 
statement; no authoritative leader of the 
Democratic party has yet announced his entire 
acquiescence in reconstruction. The Word, 
indeed, quotes Mr. Fernanpo Woop! But 
Mr. Woop’s declarations carry no weight, and 
inspire no respect. It quotes Mr. Jonn Quincy 
Apams. But Mr. Apams sneeringly says of 
the party which he has lately joined, that it 
must begin by being Democratic—that is to 
say, it must discard all its policy and all its 
leaders. ‘The Mobile Register is a much sound- 
er and more generally accepted authority in 
the Democratic party than Mr. Apams, and 
the Register insists that reconstruction is the 
issue. Nor can the World be accepted as an 
authority in its party. It opposed repudiation 
in 1868, but repudiation was put into the Dem- 
ocratic platform. It favored Mr. Case, but 
Mr. Seymour was nominated. It advised the 
abandonment of General Buarr, and it was 
heartily cursed by its party. It opposed the 
Erie bill, and its Governor signed it, and its 
party has adopted it, It declared war against 
the Ring, and the Ring silenced it. The 
World has advocated the policy which its party 
has steadily rejected ; and the deprecatory tone 
of its article upon General Brarr’s position, 
and its confession that ‘‘ the Southern Democ- 
racy” is seriously divided upon the substantial 
issue for 1872, reveal its consciousness that the 
issue is a foregone conclusion. 

Nor will any one who observes closely doubt 
it. If the Democratic party had carried Con- 
necticut, as it did New Hampshire, it could not 
long have concealed that its national policy is 
reaction. Its convention would have been more 
absolutely mastered by the Southern Democracy 
than it was in 1868. The Democratic success 
would have been interpreted as a repudiation 
of the Republican settlement of the war. The 
facts, therefore, upon which good citizens must 
decide their action in 1872 are already evident. 
The Democratic party is the organization of 
all the elements of reaction, disorder, discon- 
tent, and revolution. The same spirit which 
compelled even its first convention after the war 
to denounce reconstruction, and to declare 
stealthily for repudiation, and which now ray- 
ages loyal sections with the Ku-Klux, and de- 
mands an entire reconsideration of all that has 
been accomplished, would certainly refuse to 
pay the pensions of loyal soldiers, or would de- 
mand an equal payment of rebel claims. The 
prospect of Democratic success is one of end- 
less confusion, alarm, aud anarchy. The pas- 
sions of slavery and of the war are smoulder- 
ing, not extinguished fires. Whatever criti- 
cisms may be made of certain details of Re- 
publican administration, its general success, the 
profound confidence that it is both honest and 
economical, and that the government of the 
Union is safer in the han«s of its proved friends 
than it possibly can be in those of all its ene- 
mies of every kind, are more than enough to 
commend that administration to the heartiest 
support of all good citizens, 

The vague talk of certain Democrats about 
‘*dead issues” need deaeive no one. The very 
issues that are described as dead by the feeble 
Northern wing of that party are vehemently de- 
clared to be the most vital of all by the con- 
trolling Southern. element. Indeed, the force 
of the Democratic party has always been with 
its Southern wing, not only because of the great- 
er general ability of its Southern leaders, but be- 
cause the great policy of the party was a South- 
ern interest. The Northern leaders have no 
policy to replace that of slavery, while the only 
positive movement in the party at this moment 
is that which is pressed by General Biarr and 
the Southern leaders, the effort to overthrow 
reconstruction. Let the Democratic party be- 
gin by being Democratic, sneers Mr. Jonn 
Quixcy Apams, who clearly sees that the party 
he has joined is the party of privilege, of a class, 
of a section, and not the party of liberty, Union, 
and the people. 

It is because we believe the situation is sud- 
denly clear to the honest and loyal people of 
the United States that we also believe they will 
now fall into line and move unitedly forward to 
victory. They have perfect faith in the hon- 
esty of the Administration, and they know that 
dissenters have now expressed their differences 
and dissatisfactions. They will not, indeed, 
hesitate yet to do so; but every man who com- 
prehends the disasters sure to follow Demo- 
cratic control of the government will insist that 
Republican criticisms of our own party shall be 
friendly, and not helpful to the common ene- 
my; for it is only by friendly criticism that the 
party policy is made truly wise. To all that 
we have done and are doing let us add a gen- 
eral amnesty, that the intelligent classes who 
are disfranchised may have an interest in the 
preservation of order. A little sagacity assures 
our triumph. And it is not party prejudice—it 





is the perception of an obvious situation and a 





simple calculation of probabilities which assure 
every thoughtful man that the continued as- 
cendency of the Republican party is indispens- 
able to the peace and consequent prosperity of 
the country. 





CITY REFORM. 


WE hope that all good citizens in the coun- 
try will observe that if the city of New York is 
subject to the most despotic rule, there are plen- 
ty of its best citizens who vehemently and elo- 
quently protest. The great meeting of voters 
and tax-payers of both parties at the Cooper In- 
stitute was a most imposing and significant 
demonstration. On the very day of the meet- 
ing, although the Ring pushed two of the most 
offensive of its measures through the Senate of 
the State, it had felt the rising blast of honest 
public indignation, and somewhat modified its 
action to conform, The annual expense under 
the Water bill—the law which gives Mr. TweEp 
unlimited discretion to buy water supplies for 
the city—was limited to one million of dollars, 
instead of the five millions which he proposed ; 
and the Tax Levy bill—the law which gives 
four men, of whom Mr. Tweep is one, supreme 
power over the distrigution of the money raised 
by taxes in the city—was amended by a pro- 
vision that no money should be paid to secta- 
rian schools, 

Does any body suppose that these modifica- 
tions would have been made except for the vig- 
orous criticism and exposure of the scope of 
these bills? Or does any body imagine that 
the hand of the Ring would ever be stayed un- 
less that constant exposure continued? It was 
to the profoundest feeling that the power of 
the Ring, both in bribing and bullying to silence 
and in sophisticating honest minds, is becoming 
not only formidable, but threatening to the pub- 
lic peace, that the great meeting of protest is due. 
Mr, Evarts showed that we were now brought 
face to face with the fact that the poor were 
taxed to make the rich richer, and with the cor- 
ruption which, tainting the ballot, leads straight 
to civil war. If, for instance, a Presidential 
election were decided by the vote of New York, 
and the country knew that vote to be fraudu- 
lent, as it was in 1868, the country would not 
submit. And he very truly and forcibly added 
that this was a subject which had already a 
vital interest for the country, There is no 
doubt of it. The superstition that we are a 
nation beyond the reach of the causes which 
have convulsed other nations has been forever 
disproved by the war. Human nature is here 
what it is every where, and American human 
nature is of the intelligent kind that will not 
patiently submit to have its lawfully expressed 
will bated by vulgar fraud. Unless, therefore, 
the corruption which infects the very sources 
of government in this State can be corrected, 
the result is inevitable. 

Mr. Beecuer pleaded for the perfect relig- 
ious freedom of the common schools, to be 
maintained by forbidding sectarianism of every 
kind; and Dr. Bettows urged the duty of the 
intelligent classes to take trouble and respon- 
sibilities, and make sacrifices for the benefit of 
the whole, The meeting was most earnest and 
spirited. It represented the men whose judg- 
ment really directs public opinion, and if they 
can not direct it to a reform of the system 
which is now supreme in this city, the future is 
very threatening. ‘‘It is no longer a matter 
of pride,” Mr. Evarts said, ‘‘to be a New 
Yorker; it is a matter of deep disgrace to be a 
New Yorker, if New Yorkers can not save them- 
selves from the infamy in which they are now 
submerged.” The meeting was remarkable, 
also, for the co-operation of men of both par- 
ties. For indeed, as Judge Banrretr said, it 
was a@ matter of common concern, and the 
rising of intelligent public sentiment against 
the imperial Ring would be like that of the 
people after Sumter. 

The most absurd comment upon such a meet- 
ing is that it is too late. The orators, it is 
said, were silent a year or two ago, when some- 
thing might have beendone. But with whom? 
With a State Senator who, on the very even- 
ing of the meeting, was defending the Ring's 
tax levy at Albany, and with a newspaper 
which could only gibe feebly at the meeting the 
next morning! It really seems to be pardon- 
able not to have trusted that kind of society and 
leadership. But it is never too late to move 
for reform. ‘The despair which surrenders, 
and thanks Heaven things are no worse; the 
timidity which tries to think that it isn’t much 
of a shower; the cynicism which sneers at all 
high hope and generous effort; the folly which 
thinks all is well if there are only a few signs 
of improvement in details; the blindness which 
can not see a fatal peril because the system is 
smooth; the corrupt will that means to have its 
way—these are the foes of liberty and progress 
and civilization every where, and it is over 
these that every reform always marches, 

Of course the speaking must be followed by 
acting. There must now be a vigorous organi- 
zation, and the leaders of the meeting must sub- 
mit to a great deal that is distasteful, and take a 
great deal of trouble. They propose to do pre- 
cisely what the Citizens’ Association proposed to 
do, and has conspicnonsly failed to accomplish ; 
for the absolute triumph of the Ring in New 





York is signalized by the approval of the Citizens’ 
Association, and by employing its most active 
member. If nothing follows the meeting, the 
moral to the country, of which we began b 
speaking, will be that good citizens are Sebene 
with merely protesting—a conclusion which wil] 
only strengthen the Ring. 








THE SAN DOMINGO MESSAGE. 


Tue message of the President, accompany. 
ing the Report of the San Domingo Cominis- 
sion, has made the most favorable impression 
upon the country. It is the simple statement 
of a man in whose honesty there is entire 
confidence, and with whose judgment the re- 
port offers the strongest evidence of sympathy, 
The President briefly recounts the circum- 
stances under which his attention was drawn 
to the subject of annexation. His function jg 
that of initiation, and he believed that his eyj- 
dent duty was to negotiate a treaty, and to leaya 
its ratification to the proper authority. But 
as a cloud of personal aspersion obscured the 
whole subject as soon as it was made public, 
and, as he thought, seriously affected the action 
of the Senate, it seemed to him most desirable, 
as well as just to those who had been accused, 
that a Commission of the highest character 
should investigate the whole subject, and report 
through him to the country. Congress agreed 
with him, and the Commission has now laid its 
conclusions before the final tribunal, 

And with this result, the President adds, 
all his personal solicitude upon the subject 
ends, although his opinion of the advantages 
of annexation remain unchanged. The final 
paragraph of the message will, perhaps, be re- 
gretted by many persons, and we wish that the 
President had spared the remark about “ dis- 
appointed men.” But the charges of corrup 
tion against him have been so malignant, that 
it is certainly not surprising that he should 
have wished to complete the final appeal to the 
country by a warm declaration of his conscious 
ness of honest purpose. It was not, indeed, 
necessary, but it was certainly natural; and it 
will not harm him with the popular heart. 

The subject of the annexation of San Do- 
mingo is now, as we hoped it would be, left to 
the country. With this disposition of the mat- 
ter we hope and we believe that occasion of 
vehement dissent from the executive action 
will also disappear, and that Senators, without 
renouncing any conviction whatever, will «= 
member the paramount necessity to the coun- 
try of Republican dominance, and the imprac- 
ticability of that dominance if a friendly spirit 
does not prevail. We hope that it will not bo 
forgotten that ho party in this country can suc 
ceed which alienates its best members from 
hearty co-operation. The tendency has, per- 
haps, been to be unmindful of this truth, and 
to forget that what the Republican party needs 
is the union which comes alone from a compre- 
hensive and progressive policy. Senator Mor- 
Ton speaks truly in saying that the great issue 
of 1872 will evidently be the maintenance of 
the Union upon the Republican settlement ; but 
he is less wise in belittling civil service reform 
and in not seeing what an element of strength 
to the party a positive policy upon that subject 
would be. For while we maintain the great 
loyal Republican line against the last sullen 
assault of baffled slavery, it would be madness 
to despise the opening and alarming fire of 
corruption which succeeds it as the national 
foe. The Republican host should move upou 
this enemy’s works immediately. 








VERSAILLES AND PARIS. 


Ir the Turers Government succeeds in sup- 
pressing the present insurrection it will be of 
the utmost service to the country, for it will be 
evidence that a Provisional Government repre- 
senting France can withstand Paris. The move- 
ment of which Frourens and CLUsERET are 
leaders is of the kind which has been always 
most fatal to France, and the only fault of the 
Turers authority is that it apparently hesitated 
so long before striking. There was no hope, 
there was nothing but anarchy, in the success 
of the Commune; and if the representatives of 
order and law could rely upon their force, it 
should have been used at once. There can be 
no proper appeal against the Versailles cul 
ment as oppressive, because not only is it - i 
nature merely temporary, but it has shown no 
intention whatever of absorbing or perpetuating 
power, It was elected by the whole country, 
to determine whether peace should be nego! 
ated, and to maintain order while the rite 
was consulted upon the constitution and 7 
of government which it would adopt. 
Paris movement is merely an attempt 
the government of the country against 
of the people. 

The question is osten 
of the city of Paris. ‘ 
which can not yet be deci 
authority. Paris will be interiorly a 
France shall decide; but France has 0 hae 
been consulted upon the subject. rane ~e 
to be a school of political philosophers 1n meas . 
as in this country, who hold that cities — 
certain natural right to self-government. 


to seize 
the will 


sibly of the government 
But that is a question 
ded by any competent 
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tal error of this school is its forgetfulness of 
the fact that the people who live near each oth- 
er in a city are only a few of the whole political 
community, in which the ultimate power prop- 
erly resides. The city is governed under a 
charter. But it does not determine its own 
charter; that is determined by the whole peo- 
ple. It will, indeed, if wisely made, be made 
in obedience to the great principle of local gov- 
ernment in details. But if it be 80, it is not be- 
cause of any “ right” inherent in the city, but 
solely because the political community thinks 
that such a course is wisest for all. bh 
Thus the riot in Paris is wantonly criminal. 
Political intelligence, indeed, and political hab- 
its, ought not to be expected from Frenchmen ; 
but it might be supposed that even Parisians 
would understand that a temporary govern- 
ment, just elected by the whole country to open 
the way for Paris and the rest of France to pro- 
nounce upon & permanent system, was not an 
authority to be overthrown by force. That it 
is not likely to be is a blessing for France. If 
the Versailles authority can maintain itself de- 
cisively without compromise, and restore order, 
the confidence which is the indispensable ele- 
ment ef peace will return to the country. It 
may then be fairly assumed that the “‘ Red” ele- 
ment, which is the perpetual terror of France, 
js not so powerful as has been supposed, and 
intelligent citizens will be encouraged to devote 
themselves with hope to the regeneration of 


their country. 


fa’ 








THE SWORD AND THE OLIVE- 
BRANCH. 


Tue Ku-Klux bill, which has passed the 
House of Representatives by a strictly party 
yote, is very little changed from that upon 
which we commented last week, and for the 
reasons which we then gave we consider it a 
profound mistake. The President is authorized 
at his discretion to decide when the State au- 
thority is unable, or refuses, to keep the peace, 
and when the situation may be deemed a re- 
bellion. Has Congress really measured the 
scope of such a bill? It is a power which 
every one knows, indeed, that General Grant 
will not abuse, but which might be used to sub- 
vert all liberty. It would have been very easy 
to qualify it; to require, for instance, the cer- 
tificate of a District Judge of the United States 
that unlawful combinations obstructed the 
courts; but the bill provides no restraint what- 
ever upon the executive discretion. There is 
no excuse for not having made the language 
of the Fourteenth Amendment so plain as to 
render misconception impossible, 

And now more than ever is amnesty impera- 
tive. Mr. De Lone, a colored representative 
from South Carolina, cogently declared in the 
House that while intelligent and influential 
men are disfranchised they have no interest in 
maintaining order, and they can not reason- 
ably be expected to support vigorously a sys- 
tem which politically outlaws them. He de- 
manded general amnesty. We observe also 
that at a recent meeting of Ohio Republicans in- 
terested in the Cincinnati declaration both Gen- 
eral Cox and Mr. CLark, a prominent colored 
Republican, urged, amidst great applause, the 
necessity and good policy of amnesty. And 
if the Ku-Klux bill is passed by the Senate the 
President can do no more signal and sagacious 
service to the country and to his party than to 
sign a message strongly recommending general 
amnesty at the same time that he signs the bill. 








THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN. 


WE call attention to the very important and 
suggestive letter of Judge ReyNoips, which 
we copy, in another part of this paper, from the 
New York Times. It sets forth very clearly 
the extraordinary conduct of the epponents of 
Dr. Lanawan in the matter of the alleged ir- 
regularities in the Methodist Book Concern. 
Since the trial of Dr. Lananan was suddenly 
interrupted he has been the object of a series 
of most offensive articles, and the attempt to 
prejudice public opinion against him is mani- 
fest. Such a course is as impolitic as it is 
scandalous. From the first moment that Dr. 
LaNAHAN presented his charges the conduct 
of the managers of the Book Concern has cer- 
tainly been suspicious. His statements were 
simple and direct. He was right, or he was 
wrong. He took the full responsibility of the 
disclosure, and if he were shown to have been 
Wrong, the consequences would have fallen 
heavily, and only upon himself. 

What, then, was the obvious and honorable 
course? What would any honest man, con- 
Sclous of unjust accusation, Mave done? He 
would have challenged the most prompt, peremp- 
tory, and thorough investigation. He would 
have said, ‘‘Here are my books; scrutinize 
them.” And he would, above all things, have 
protested against evasion and equivocation of 
every kind. Dr, Lananman has been always 
ready to substantiate his charges; and if to- 
day nothing has been definitely ascertained— 
if now, toward the close of the second year 
Since his statement was made, the inquiry has 
been postponed, and the whole subject confused 





in the public mind, it is not his fault; nor is he | 


to blame for the general impression in the coun- 
try that the subject will not bear honest inves- 
tigation. 

As we said when the first publication was 
made, the honor and interest of the denomina- 
tion imperatively require the most public and 
conclusive action—and if the confidence of 
many of the most faithful Methodists has been 
shaken, if many of them to-day reflect sadly 
upon all the circumstances of this affair, it is not 
because Dr. Lananan has made charges, but 
because those charges have not been disproved, 
and because there is evidently more disposition 
to abuse him than to show that his charges are 
unfounded. 

The present difficulty is the choice of ac- 
countants to examine the books, and Judge 
REYNOLDs truly says in his letter: ‘‘If there is 
nothing wrong in the Book Concern, any num- 
ber of men of our selection can not find it, es- 
pecially when under the control of a chief in 
whom the other party has such confidence. It 
is much easier to conceal than tocreate. Truly 
Dr. Curry was right when he said that to out- 
siders ‘it looks very much like a game how not 
to do it.’"?, That is, unquestionably, the gen- 
eral verdict. The simple way is the shortest and 
best ; and the Book Concern has made a fatal 
mistake in the method it has chosen to pursue, 


NOTES. 


We find in a Democratic paper an allusion to 
‘*the honest frankness which characterizes polit- 
ical discussion among the Southern Democrats,” 
This honest frankness of discussion was formerly 
illustrated by the hunting, mobbing, riding on 
rails, tarring and feathering, whipping and hang- 
ing, of those who differed from the Democratic 
view of slavery as the true foundation of free 
government ; and the same honest frankness is 
manifested now by the Ku-Klux. ‘It was in 
this spirit,” continues the paper, ‘‘that the Demo- 
cratic party won its great victories in the glorious 
days of its ascendency, and we are glad to ob- 
serve that there is nothing inconsistent with this 
spirit in the recent discussions of the Southern 
Democratic press.” Nothing whatever. 








A Democratic paper calls General Brarr, 
whom it advised its party to throw overboard in 
1868, ‘‘that stanch defender of the Constitution.” 
His comments upon the Constitution are con- 
tained in the BropHeap letter, and there are 
supplementary comments in his letter to the 
editor of the Montgomery Mail, a paper which 
insists that the Southern Democracy shall force 
upon the Northern, as the cardinal issue of the 
Presidential campaign, the question of a white 
man’s government. ‘To this stanch Democratic 
editor the stanch defender of the Constitution 
writes, in regard to reopening the question of the 
validity of the amendments: ‘‘ The question of 
whether they went through the forms that en- 
title them to be put on the statute-books is really 
an immaterial one.” This is precisely the prin- 
ciple which the Democratic friends of this stanch 
defender of the Constitution apply to elections in 
the State of New York. The question whether 
the candidates whom they do not like go through 
the forms of an election is really an immaterial 
one. And this kind of defense of the Constitution 
is called ‘* Conservatism,” and its author is a 
Democratic leader. 





How much longer is Paris to be called the 
‘centre of civilization?” In no other city in the 
world have there been more outrages upon ciy- 
ilization, from the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
to the shooting of General Tuomas. It is long 
since students of literature and science have 
turned elsewhere. The demoralization which 
made Louis Napo.eon’s empire possible, and 
of which OrFeNnBACH’s music is the just expres- 
sion, does not authorize its chief seat to be called 
the centre of civilization; nor is that title-vindi- 
cated by the school of elaborate and unmeaning 
detail in painting which is the present character- 
istic of Parisian art. Even Berlin disputes with 
it the supremacy of dictating fashion, for the 
Bazar of Berlin is the final authority in that de- 
partment, and the cuisine of Vienna is certainly 
not inferior to that of Paris. It would not be 
difficult to show that the influence of France 
upon the thought which is truly civilizing is not 
so powerful as is often supposed, and that Paris 
can not justly be called the centre of civilization. 





Ir the citizens of New York are really unwill- 
ing to be represented in the Legislature by such 
members as the Tammany Ring now selects, 
and whose character is illustrated by the brutal 
assault upon Mr. Smirn Weep of Clinton, the 
substantial tax-payers and men of character must 
not decline to take an active share in politics. 
All of them can not always properly consent to 
be candidates themselves, but they must consent 
to work early and late, and under very disagreeable 
circumstances, to secure the nomination of good 
men who will. The Ring will relieve good citi- 
zens of all the trouble of governing themselves, 
if they choose. But if the intelligent people of 
all parties wish to have a voice in their own gov- 
ernment they must control the primary meet- 
ings, and if they can not do that they must vote 
against the regular nominations. If primary 
meetings are sure to be mastered by roughs, 
nominations in the newspapers can be made 
practicable. Meanwhile what the better rural 
Democrats have to expect from the Ring may 
be seen in the treatment of Mr. Wezp, who is 
one of the most intelligent and honorable Dem- 
ocrats in the State. The disgraceful incident in 
the Legislature comes just in time to emphasize 
all that was said at the recent meeting of the char- 
acter and methods of the Tammany Ring. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


A COMMUNICATION to the German Society of 
Anthropology during the past winter invokes 
the attention of all persons interested in science 
to the importance of making use of the oppor- 
tunities for ethnological research furnished by 
the war between France and Germany; and the 
author, while acknowledging the difficulty of 
attending to such matters during the military 
operations, expresses his earnest hope that every 
possible effort —! be made to secure a good 
series of the skulls and brains of the African 
tribes brought by France into the conflict, and 
especially those of the Turcos. We have not 

et heard to what extent this shggestion was 
eeded by those who had the opportunity. 


The government of Costa Rica, convinced that 
the French project of a ship-canal through her 
territory and that of Nicaragua is impracticable, 
has declared null and void the treaty made with 
Nicaragua for that purpose. In view of this 
declaration of Costa Rica, the Nicaraguan goy- 
ernment has received new propositions from the 
United States for a canal contract, on which the 
President congratulates the country in his mes- 
sage to Congress. For the purpose of more 
thoroughly cementing the good understanding 
now subsisting between these two Central Ameri- 
can countries, the Nicaraguan government has 
accredited Sefior CHamMoRo as agent in Costa 
Rica to consummate a treaty of amity and com- 
merce between the two republics. 





Late advices from South America narrate the 
occurrence of certain curious disturbances in 
the Pacific Ocean around the guano islands of 
Guanape. The prevailing winds and currents 
along the coast of Peru are from the southeast. 
but on the 6th of February they changed and 
came from the west, at the rate of six miles an 
hour. During the day the currents seemed to 
flow in from all directions, forming multitudes 
of whirlpools, while the west wind increased so 
steadily that fear was entertained for the safety 
of the shipsatanchor. This state of things con- 
tinued throughout the nights of the 6th and 7th, 
and numerous disasters, fortunately of no great 
moment, occurred to the vessels in port engaged 
in loading guano. The precise causes of this 

henomenon had not been ascertained at the 
atest reports from South America, although 
they undoubtedly are connected with volcanic 
and earthquake agencies, having their centre 
either beneath the sea or at some point in the 
chain of the Andes. 





In the course of a critical examination by Pro- 
fessor Cope of certain fossil fishes found on the 
Green River, in Wyoming, he discovered speci- 
mens of a species of Osteoglossum of large size, 
and previously undescribed. A specially inter- 
esting feature connected with this discovery lies 
in the fact that the- genus is at present repre- 
sented by living species in New Zealand, Borneo 
and Brazil; but it has not hitherto been foun 
_—— America, nor is it any where known as 
& fossil. 





We have already referred to the detection of 
an ancient bone cave near Pheenixville, Pennsyl- 
vania, and about twenty-five miles northwest of 
Philadelphia, and to the interest which has at- 
tached to this discovery. Since our last account 
Professor Cope has been actively engaged in the 
investigation of the collection, and already re- 
ports the existence of about thirty species of 
vertebrates, together with numerous plants and 
insects. All of these, so far as known, are prob- 
ably of extinct species, although their precise re- 
lationships have not yet been fully worked out. 
cane * e reptiles were tortoises and serpents, 
and of birds there was a turkey andasnipe. The 
mammals, as Professor Cops anticipated, were 
most numerous, these including two carnivorous 
animals of large size, one of them a cat, and the 
other a bear, previously described by Dr. Lerpy, 
of a remarkable type, and totally distinct from 
the cave bear, or any living species of either Eu- 
rope or America. At least three species of 
sloths were discovered, mostly of gigantic size 
one of them a species of Megalonyz, and two of 
the Mylodon. Besides these there were some 
ruminating animals, tapirs, and a small horse. 
With the other remains were the teeth and tusks 
of the mastodon. The fissure in which the bones 
were found was forty feet deep and fifteen feet 
wide; the length as yet has not been determined. 
Above the deposit of bones the cave was filled 
with washings of the triassic agé from the neigh- 
boring hills. 





The San Francisco po are calling attention 
to specimens of fossil ivory brought from Alas- 
ka; and parties are said to be about entering 
upon the business of collecting it on a large 
seale. This ivory consists of the tusks of the 
mammoth or fossil elephant (Zlephas primige- 
nius), the remains of which are extreme y abun- 
dant in Alaska, but much more so in Siberia, 
from which latter country, as is well known, an 
appreciable percentage of all the ivory now used 
in the arts is obtained. ‘ 





The College of the City of New York, in 
Twenty-third Street, shows a commendable de- 
sire to increase its means of instruction in natu- 
ral history, and particularly in the departrnemt of 
osteology, the president having succeeded by un- 
remitting effort in obtaining means to secure 
quite a large number of specimens, among 
which may be especially mentioned a large slab 
of stone containing a well-preserved skeleton of 
the Ichthyosaurus, or fish-like fossil lizard from 
the lias of Germany. The specimen is about 
ten feet long, and, from its perfection and excel- 
lence of preservation, is justly entitled to consid- 
eration. 

We some weeks ago called attention to the 
high scientific value of the collection of objects 
made by the late Dr. KLemM, of Dresden, for use 
in his ‘ History of the Progress of Human Civil- 
ization ;”’ and suggested that in its great extent, 
and in the harmonious exhibition of illustra- 
tions of human art and handicraft in every de- 
partment, it would constitute an important ad- 
dition to the means of instruction in the city of 
New York. At the time we wrote the collec- 
tion was supposed to be still in the market, as it 
had been offered for some time at a low price 
without finding a purchaser. An association of 
parties in Leipsic, however, has finally accom- 
plished its purchase, at a cost of over ten thou- 





sand dollars; and has determined to make it the 
basis of an international anthropological mu- 
seum, which, it is expected, will be one of the 
most complete in the world. Contributions 
from all parts of the globe, and especially from 
America, are invited by the committee Loving 
the matter in charge, and we trust that the ap- 
peal will not be in vain. 


We are informed by Massachusetts papers 
that a number of new fish pounds are to Be put 
down in Vineyard Sound during the present 
season, seven at least being added to those al- 
ready established. About seventy-five men will 
be employed, and it is the:intention to have a 
vessel running regularly to New York for the 
purpose of carrying the fish. 





The first fresh shad of the season were said 
to have been taken in New York Harbor on 
Wednesday, the 15th of March, 





The Observing Astronomical Society of Lon- 
don is desirous of securing systematic observa- 
tions of the planet Venus Gavin x one complete 
revolution, for the purpose of obtaining results 
that may enable us to become acquainted with 
her character. A committee of the society rec- 
ommends the formation of a sub-committee for 
making continuous observations of the planet 
during one complete synodical revolutien, 
They also contemplate the collection of all an- 
cient observations and drawings of the planet, 
and the gathering of as many modern dataas pos- 
sible from existing observations, and public and 
private records. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

April 3.—The Senate was occupied in discussing the 
resolution directing the Judiciary Committee to report 
measures for the suppression of tieodens in the South, 
A long speech was made thereon by Mr. Blair, of Mis- 
souri, who reiterated the charge that the outrages were 

eatly exaggerated for political effect, and that the 

ublicans were making a desperate struggle to re- 
tain power, and much more of the same sort.—In the 
House, the debate on the bill reported by Mr. Shella- 
barger for the enforcement of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment was continued. 

April 4.—In the Senate, the resolution directing the 
preparation of measures for the suppression of dis- 
orders in the South was further discussed. Mr. Blair 
finished his speech, and a vigorous reply was made by 
Mr. Morton, of Indiana.—In the House, the debate 
was continued on the bill for the suppression of Ku- 
Klux outrages. The principal speeches in favor of 
the bill were made by Mr. Butler, of Massachusetts, 
and Mr. Coburn, of Indiana. 

April 5.—In the Senate, the resolution in regard to 
disorders at the South was amended, so as to direct 
the Committee to report as early as practicable, and 
adopted by a vote of 88 to 12. Subsequently the re- 
port of the San Domingo Commissioners, and a meseage 
of the President on the same subject, were submitted. 
After some discussion it was decided that the m e 
and report be printed.—In the House, the bill for the 
enforcement of the Fourteenth Amendment of the 
Constitution was taken up, and the debate continued ; 
but no new arguments or facts were brought forward. 

April 6.—In the Senate, the resolution for an in- 
vestigation of the condition of affairs at the South was 
taken up. Mr. Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, made a 
speech in favor of legislation for the protection of life 
and property. Remarks were also made by Mr. Pratt, 
of Indiana, after which the Senate adjourned without 
action.—In the House, the debate on the bill to en- 
force the Fourteenth Amendment was resumed. Aft- 
er a number of short speeches on each side the pre- 
vious question was ordered, and Mr. Shellabarger closed 
the debate with a speech of an hour in length, urging 
the passage of the bill. A vote was then taken on an 
amendment striking out the passage giving the Preei- 
dent authority to oo the habeas corpus, which 
was rejected—yeas 101, nays 105. A motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 113 to 94. After several 
amendments the bill was passed, under the operation 
of the previous question, by a vote of 118 to 91. 

Apri 7.—In the Senate, the Ku-Klux bill was re- 
ceived from the House, and referred to the Judiciary 
Committee. Mr. Morrill made a long speech against 
the San Domingo scheme. The Senate then took up 
the concurrent resolution from the House for a joint 
special investigating committee on the South, and it 
was passed by a vote of 87 to 12.—The House was not 
in session, 


GENERAL DOMESTIC ITEMS, 


The Scranton, Pennsylvania, mining region wes the 
acene of serious disorders on the 6th of April. Hun- 
dreds of disaffected miners assembled, and proceeded 
to attack certain mines where men had gone to work 
in defiance of the strikers’ regulations. Considerable 
damage was done to the work, but the rg action 
of Governor Geary in calling out the militia to protect 
the threatened property and the working-men pre- 
vented bloodshed. The railroads that illegally raised 
their freight rates on coal from $2 to $6 per ton have 
been summoned to show cause why their charters 
should not be forfeited. 

Edward H. Rulloff, the Binghamton burglar and 
murderer, has been resengenced, in accordance with 
the decision of the Court of Appeals, to be hanged on 
the 18th of May. 

Father Taylor, the venerable minister of the Sea- 
men’s Bethel, died at Boston on the Sth of April, at 
the age of seventy-seven. 

The Ohio Legislature has passed a resolution, by 
a party vote, declaring that in regard to the extension 
olout borders and the acquisition of territory, as well 
as every other measure of public concern, they in- 
dorsed as sound political wisdom the principles em- 
bodied in the declaration of President Gran& that no 
policy should be enforced against the will of the peo- 

1 


e. 

On the 8th of April Senator Sprague, in behalf of 
the State of Rhode Island, formally turned over to 
the Congressional Committee on Public Buildings the 
statue of Roger Williams, which, some days ago, was 
placed in the old Hall of Representatives at the Capi- 
tol. —— & 2 - an » 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tuners has been severe fighting in and around Paris. 
On the 8d of April the insurgent Natioual Guards 
marched in great force toward Versailles, but were 
caught between Fort Valérien and the regular troops, 
and defeated with severe loss. On the 4th an insur- 
gent redoubt at Chatillon was captured by the govern- 
ment forces, with 2000 prisoners, including General 
Henry. Flourens is reported to have been killed. On 
Friday, the 7th, there was another severe struggle, in 
which the government troops were again victorious, 

breach has been made in the ramparts, and at last 
advices an assault was imminent he guns of the 
forts in the hands of the government forces command 
the principal avenues and streets, and shells have been 
thrown into the city, for the Paes of overawing 
the inhabitanta. On a, the 9th, there was a con- 
flict among the insurgents themselves, and the attempt 
of the Commune to make the citizens in general taka 
up arms has thus far failed. A flotilla of gun-boata 
has been sent up the Seine from Havre to aid the 
troops. Bismarck is said to be in fevor of the restora- 
tion of Napoleon. 

Baron Tegethoff, the distingnished Austrian Admi- 
ral, died at Vienna on the 7th of April. 
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[THE COLUMN OF JULY. 


(‘ne Place de 
the famous prison fortress, which surrendered to 
the Paris mob, 
is of the Paris radicals and mal- 


indeed, the insurgent National 


rendezvot 


Here, 


vorne 


contents. 








Guar iy be said to have held their head- 
q oe betide the adventuresome for- | 
cig dered into their precincts. A | 
Pa isian m lwavs a disagreeable and preju- 
dic ! n il with; but when excited by | 
the 1 ** Liberty,” it knows no bounds 
for i | ind ielties, Every stranger was 
in i i’russian or a spy, and therefore de- 








la Bastille, where in 1789 stood | 


b. has since the war been the fa- | 
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served to be instantaneously executed. Riding 
in a carriage was also a punishable offense, for 
who but an aristocrat or a traitor would indulge 
in such a luxury while his country was in such a 
state of defeat and distress ? 

Having nothing particular to do beyond mount- 
ing guard over unthreatened guns, and walk- 


i i. ya a az 
iw 





THE RED 


FLAG 


ing about in popular democratic processions, the | 


Reds amused themselves by decorating the Col- 
umn of July, which in 1840 was erected in the 
Place de la Bastille to commemorate the com- 
batants in the affair of July, 1830, and where 
the ashes of those killed in the revolution of Feb- 
ruary, 1848, were also deposited. The monu- 


ment is surmounted by a large gilt-bronze figure | 


of the Genius of Liberty, holding broken chains 
in one hand, and the torch of civilization in the 
other. 


tention. 
his head was crowned with immortel/es, and a 


number of others served as bracelets, armlets, 
and anklets for the honored genius. 


This statue was the object of especial at- 
A red flag was hoisted on the torch, 


The top of 


ee 
from certain death by the courageous interye 
tion of a brother officer. Some sailors howe vd 
determined to take away the red flag whi : 
highly offended their ideas of loyalty and 
cordingly they mounted the column ‘tore ] oh 
the obnoxious bunting, and wrapped the nati 
tricolor round the figure. 


own 


NTA] : onal 
This action created 








the column was also profusely and tastefully dec- 
orated with tricolored flags, immortelles, and one 
black banner, to remind the spectator that the 


P 
decorations were funereal and not festive. 


Proud of their work, the radicals wished that 
due homage should be paid to it, and ordered an 
officer of Zouaves, who happened to be passing 
to salute it. He refused, and was only saved 


an immense sensation among the crowd bel ~ 
‘ Nous sommes trahis !” was shouted in every Gr 
rection, the sailors were immediately arrested and 
imprisoned in the cells beneath the column, and 
the drapeau rouge was again hoisted, amidst 
patriotic cheers. “The mob afterward decorated 
the column with immortedles, as shown 10 the 


| sketch on this page. 
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A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. 


By CHARLES READE. 
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WITH MANY ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 








“THEN HE ACTUALLY THRUST THE LETTER 
INTO THE FIRE.” 





CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 

‘“‘Ewxousn!” said Sir Charles. ‘* Then tell 
me, how did I come here? Where am I?” 

“You had a fit, and the doctor ordered you 
to be kept quiet; and I am here to nurse you.” 
“A fit! Ay, I remember. ‘That vile wom- 
an!” 
“Don’t think of her: give your mind to get- 
ting well: remember, there is somebody who 
would break her heart if you—” 

‘*Oh, my poor Bella! my sweet, timid, mod- 
est, loving Bella!” He was so weakened that 
he cried like a child. 

Miss Somerset rose, and laid her forehead 
sadly upon the window-sill. 

‘“Why do I cry for her, like a great baby ?” 
muttered Sir Charles. ‘‘She wouldn't cry for 
me. She has cast me off in a moment.” 

‘*Not she. It is her father’s doing. Have a 
little patience. The whole thing shall be ex- 
plained to them; and then she will soon soften 
the old man. It is not as if you were really to 
blame.” 

“No more Iwas. It is all that vile woman.” 

“Oh, don’t! She is so sorry; she has taken 
it all to heart. She had once shammed a fit, on 
the very place; and when you had a real fit 
there—on the very spot—oh, it was so fearful— 
and lay like one dead, she saw God’s finger, and 
it touched her hard heart. Don’t say any thing 
more against her just now. She is trying so hard 
to be good. And, besides, it is all a mistake: 


she never told that old Admiral; she never 
breathed a word out of her own house. Her 
own people have betrayed her and you. She 


has made me promise two things: to find out 
who told the Admiral, and—” 

“ Well?” 

_ “The second thing I have todo— Well, that 
1s a secret between me and that unhappy woman. 
She is bad enough, but not so heartless as you 
think.” : 

Sir Charles shook his head incredulously, but 
said no more; and soon after fell asleep. 

In the evening he woke, and found the Sister 
watching. 

She now turned her head away from him, and 
asked him quietly to describe Miss Bella Bruce 
to her. 2 

He described her in minute and glowing terms. 

‘But oh, Sister,” said he, ‘it is not 
her beauty only, but the beauty of her 
mind. So gentle, so modest, so timid, 
so docile. She would never have had 
the heart to turn me off. But she 
Will obey her father. She looked for- 
ward to obeying me, sweet dove.” 

“Did she say so?” 

_“*Yes, that is her dream of hap- 
piness, to obey.” 

Che Sister still questioned him with 
averted head, and he told her what 
had passed between Bella and him the 
last time he saw her, and all their 
innocent plans of married happiness. 
le told her, with the tear in his eye, 
and she listened, with the tear in hers. 

And then,” said he, laying his hand 
on her shoulder, ‘tis it not hard? I 
Just went to Mayfair, not to please 
myself, but to do an act of justice— 
of more than justice; and then, for 
that, to have her door shut in my 
face. Only two hours between the 
height of happiness and the depth of 

ry 








lhe Sister said nothing, but she hid 
er face in her hands, and thought. 

‘he next morning, by her order, 
wy Came into the room, and said, 
“You are to gohome. The carriage 
's at the door.” With this she re- 
~~ ', and Sir Charles’s valet entered 
a room soon after to help him dress. 
‘Where am I, James ?” 


fy Mies Somerset’s house, 
harles,” 


h 


Sir 


“Then get me out of it directly.” 


**Yes, Sir Charles. The car- 
riage is at the door.” 

““Who told you to come, 
James ?” 


“* Miss Somerset, Sir Charles.” 
** That is odd.” 
** Yes, Sir Charles.” 


When he got home he found a 
sofa placed by a fire, with wraps 
and pillows; his cigar-case laid 
out, and a bottle of salts, and also 
a small glass of old cognac, in case 
| of faintness. 
| . “Which of you had the gump- 
| tion to do all this ?” 
|  ** Miss Somerset, Sir Charles.” 
** What, has she been here?” 
| ‘** Yes, Sir Charles,” 

** Curse her!” 
| 





| 


** Yes, Sir Charles.” 





CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 
‘*LOVE LIES BLEEDING.” 


Bera Bruce was drinking the 
bitterest cup a young virgin soul 
can taste. Illusion gone —the 
wicked world revealed as it is, how 
unlike what she thought it was 
—love crushed in her, and not 
crushed out of her, as it might if 
she had been either proud or vain. 

Frail men and women should 
see what a passionate but virtuous 
woman can suffer, when a revela- 
tion, of which they think but lit- 
tle, comes and blasts her young 
heart, and bids her dry up in a 
moment the deep well of her affection, since it 
flows for an unworthy object, and flows in vain. 
I tell you that the fair head severed from the 
chaste body is nothing to her compared with this. 
The fair body, pierced with heathen arrows, was 
nothing to her in the days of old compared with 
this. 

In a word—for nowadays we can but amplify, 
and so enfeeble, what some old dead master of 
language, immortal though obscure, has said in 
words of granite—here 

“Love lay bleeding.” 


No fainting—no vehement weeping ; but oh, stich 
deep desolation ; such weariness of life; such a 
pitiable restlessness. Appetite gone; the taste 
of food almost lost; sleep unwilling to come; 
and oh, the torture of waking—for at that horri- 
ble moment all rushed back at once, the joy that 
had been, the misery that was, the blank that 
was to come, 

She never stirred out, except when ordered, 
and then went like an automaton. Pale, sor- 
row-stricken, and patient, she moved about the 
ghost of herself; and lay down a little, and then 
tried to work a little, and then to read a little; 
and could settle to nothing but sorrow and deep 
despondency. 

Not that she nursed her grief. 
told to be brave, and she tried. But her grief 
was her master. It came welling through her 
eyes in a moment, of its own accord. 

She was deeply mortified too. But, in her 
gentle ature, anger could play but a secondary 
part. Her indignation was weak beside her 
grief, and did little to bear her up. 

Yet her sense of shame was vivid; and she 
tried hard not to let her father see how deeply 
she loved the man who had gone from her to 
Miss Somerset. Besides, he had ordered her to 
fight against a love that now could only degrade 
her; he had ordered, and it was for her to obey. 

As soon as Sir Charles was better, he wrote 
her a long, humble letter, owning that, before he 
knew her, he had led a free life; but assuring 
her that, ever since that happy time, his heart 

ad his time had been solely hers; as to his visit 
to Miss Somerset, it had been one of business 
merely, and this he could prove, if she would 
receive him. ‘The Admiral could be present at 


She had been 





that interview, and Sir Charles hoped to con- 
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vince him he had been somewhat hasty and 
harsh in his decision. 

Now the Admiral had foreseen Sir Charles 
would write to her; so he had ordered his man 
to bring all letters to him first. 

He recognized Sir Charles's hand, and brought 
the letter in to Bella. ‘* Now, my child,” said 
he, ‘‘be brave. Here isa letter from that man.” 

‘*Oh, papa! I thought he would. I knew 
he would.” And the pale face was flushed with 
joy and hope all in a moment. 

** Do what ?” 

** Write and explain.” 

‘* Explain? A thing that is clear as sunshine. 
He has written to throw dust in your eyes again. 
You are evidently in no state to judge. J shall 
read this letter first.” 

** Yes, papa,” said Bella, faintly. 

He did read it, and she devoured his counte- 
nance all the time. 

‘There is nothing in it. He offers no real 
explanation, but only says he can explain, and 


LEND ME THIS FOR 


| 
' 
| 


orn 


ood ( 





A DAY OR TWO.’” 


the most sanguine hopes, was now as wretched 
as Bella. Only, now that he was refused a hear- 
ing, he had wounded pride to support him a lit- 
tle under wounded love. 

Admiral Bruce, fearing. for his 
health, and even for her lite 
bly—now ordered her to divide her day into sev- 
eral occupations, and exact divisions of tinx 
an hour for this, an hour for that; an hour by 


daughter's 
| 


she pined so visi- 


| the clock—and here he showed practical wis- 


dom. ‘Try it, ye that are very unhappy, and tell 
me the result. 

As a part of this excellent system, she had to 
walk round the square from eleven to twelve 
A.M., but never alone; he was not going to have 
Sir Charles surprising her intoaninterview. He 
always went with her, and, as he was too stiff to 
walk briskly, he sat down, and she had to walk 
in sight. He took a stout stick with him—for 
Sir Charles. But Sir Charles was proud, and 
staid at home with his deep wound. 

One day, walking round the square with a 


asks for an interview—to play upon your weak- | step of Mercury and heart of lead, Bella Brace 


ness. If I give you this letter, it will only make 
you cry, and render your task more difficult. I 
must be strong for your good, and set you an 
example. I loved this young man too; but, now 
I know him”—then he actually thrust the letter 
into the fire. 

But this was toomuch. Bella shrieked at the 
act, and put her hand to her heart, and shrieked 


again. ‘Ah! you'll kill us, you'll kill us both!” 
she cried. ‘‘Poor Charles! Poor Bella! You 
don’t love your child—you have no pity.” And, 
for the first time, her misery was violent. She 


writhed and wept, and at last went into violent 
hysterics, and frightened that stout old warrior 
more than cannon had ever frightened him ; and 
presently she became quiet, and wept at his 
knees, and begged his forgiveness, and said he 
was wiser than she was, and she would obey 
him in every thing, only he must not be angry 
with her if she could not live. 

Then the stout Admiral mingled his tears with 
hers, and began to realize what deep waters of 
affliction his girl was wading in. 

Yet he saw no way out but firmness. He 
wrote to Sir Charles to say that his daughter was 
too ill to write ; but that no explanation was pos- 
sible, and no interview could be allowed. 

Sir Charles, who, after writing, had conceived 
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“HE BOWED CEREMONIOUSLY, AND BEGGED HIS 





VISITORS TO BE SEATED.” 











| met a Sister of Charity pacing slow and thought- 


ful; their eyes met and drank, in a moment, ev- 
ery feature of each other. 

The Sister, apparently, had seen the settled 
grief on that fair face; for, the next time they 
met, she eyed her with a certain sympathy, which 
did not escape Bella. 

This subtle interchange took place several 
times, and Bella could not help feeling a little 
grateful. ‘* Ah!” she thought to herself, ‘* how 
kind religious people are! I should like to speak 
to her.” And the next time they met she looked 
wistfully in the Sister’s face. 

She did not meet her again, for she went and 
rested on a bench, in sight of her father, but at 
some distance from him. ~ Unconsciously to her- 
self, his refusal even to hear Sir Charles repelled 
her. That was so hard on him and her. It 
looked like throwing away the last chance, the 
last little chance of happiness. 

By-and-by the Sister came and sat on the 
same bench. 

Bella was hardly surprised, but blushed high, 
for she felt that her own eyes had invited the 
sympathy of a stranger; and now it seemed to 
be coming. ‘The timid girl felt uneasy. The 
Sister saw that, and approached her with tact. 
** You look unwell,” said she, gently, but with no 
appearance of extravagant interest or 
curlosity. 

**T am—a litile,’ 
reservedly, 

‘* Excuse my remarking it. We are 
professional nurses, and apt to be a 
little officious, I fear.” 

No reply. 

“IT saw you were unwell. But I 
hope it is not serious. I can gener- 
ally tell when the sick are in danger.” 
A peculiar look. *‘I am glad not 
to see it in so young and—good a 
face. 

** You are young, too; very young, 
and—” she was going to say ‘* beau 
tiful,” but she was too shy—‘‘to be 
a Sister of Charity. But I am sure 
you never regret leaving such a world 


said Bella, very 


as this is.’ 

**Never. I have lost the only thing 
I ever valued in it.” 

‘*T have no right to ask you what 
that was.” 

‘*You shall know without asking. 
One I loved proved unworthy.” 

The Sister sighed deeply, and then, 
hiding her face with her hands for a 
moment, rose abruptly, and left the 
square, ashamed, appafently, of hay- 
ing been betrayed into such a con- 
fession. 

Bella, when she was twenty yards 
off, put out a timid hand, as if to de- 
tain her; but she had not the courage 
to say any thing of the kind. 

She never told her father a word. 
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She had got somebody now who could sympa- 
thize with her better than he could. 

Next day the Sister was there, and Bella 
bowed to her when she met her. 

This time it was the Sister who went and sat 
on the bench. 

Belia continued her walk for some time, but 
at last could not resist the temptation. She 
came and sat down on the bench, and blushed ; 
as much as to say, *‘ I have the courage to come, 
but not to speak upon a certain subject, which 
shall be nameless.” 

The Sister, as may be imagined, was not so 
shy. She opened a conversation. ‘*I com- 
mitted a fault yesterday. I spoke to you of my- 
self, and of the past: it is discouraged by our 
rules. We are bound to inquire the griefs of 
others; not to tell our own.” 

This was a fair opening, but Bella was too 
delicate to show her wounds to a fresh acquaint- 
ance, 

‘The Sister, having failed at that, tried some- 
thing very different. 

** But I could tell you a pitiful case about an- 
other. Some time ago I nursed a gentleman 
whom love had laid on a sick-bed.” 

‘* A gentleman! What! can they love as we 
do?” said Bella, bitterly. 

**Not many of them; but this was an excep- 
tion. But I don’t know whether I ought to tell 
these secrets to so young a lady.” 

“Oh yes—please—what else is there in this 
world worth talking about? Tell me about the 
poor man who could love as we can.” 

The Sister seemed to hesitate, but at last de- 
cided to go on. 

‘* Well, he was a man of the world, and he 
had not always been a good man; but he was 
trying tobe. He had fallen in love with a young 
lady, and seen the beauty of virtue, and was go- 
ing to marry her and lead a good life. But he 
was a man of honor, and there was a lady for 
whom he thought it was his duty to provide. 


“He set his lawyer to draw a deed, and his law- 


yer appointed a day for signing it at her house. 
‘The poor man came because his lawyer told him. 
Do you think there was any great harm in that ?” 

**No:; of course not.” 

** Well, then, he lost his love for that.” 

Miss Bruce’s color began to come and go, and 
her supple figure to crouch a little. She said 
nothing. 

The Sister continued: ‘‘Some malicious per- 
eon went and told the young lady’s father the 
gentleman was in the habit of visiting that lady, 
and would be with her at a certain hour. And 
so he was; but it was the lawyer’s appointment, 
you know. You seem agitated.” 

**No, no; not agitated,” said Bella, ‘‘ but as- 
tonished ; it isso like a story 1 know. A young 
lady, a friend of mine, had an anonymous letter, 
telling her that one she Joved and esteemed was 
unworthy. But what you have told me shows 
me how deceitful appearances may be. What 
was your patient’s name ?” 

** It is against our rules to tell that. But you 
said an ‘anonymous letter.’ Was your friend so 
weak as to believe an anonymous letter?’ The 
writer of such a letter is a coward, and a coward 
is always a liar. Show me your friend’s anony- 
mous letter. I may, perliaps, be able to throw a 
light on it.” 

The conversation was interrupted by Admiral 
Bruce, who had approached them unobserved. 
** Excuse me,” said he, ‘* but you ladies seem to 
have hit upon a very interesting theme.” 

** Yes, papa,’’ said Bella. ‘*‘ I took the liberty 
to question this lady as to her experiences of sick- 
beds, and she was good enough to give me some 
of them.” 

Having uttered this with a sudden appearance 
of calmness that first amazed the Sister, then 
made her smile, she took her father’s arm, bow- 
ed politely, and a little stiffly, to her new friend, 
and drew the Admiral away. 

“Oh!” thought the Sister. 
speak to the old gentleman. 
confidence. 
she hangs on his arm! 

We are all tarred 

women.” 

That night Bella was a changed girl—exalted 
and depressed by turns, and with no visible reason. 

Her father was pleased. Any thing better 
than that deadly languor. 

The next day Bella sat by her father’s side in 
the square, longing to go to the sister, yet pa- 
tiently waiting to be ordered. 

At last the Admiral, finding her dull and list- 
Jess, said, ‘‘ Why don’t you go and talk to the 
Sister? She amuses you. I'll join you when I 
have smoked this cigar.” 

The obedient Bella rose, and went toward the 
Sister as if compelled. But when she got to her 
her whole manner changed. She took her warm- 
iy by the hand, and said, trembling and blushing, 
and all on fire, ‘‘ I have brought you the anony- 
mous letter.” 

The elder actress took it and ran her eye over 
it—an eye that now sparkled like a diamond. 
*‘Tluamph!” said she, and flung off all the dulcet 
tones of her assumed character with mighty little 
ceremony. ‘* This hand is disguised a little, but 
1 think I know it. lam sureI do! The dirty 
little rascal!” 

“Madam!” cried Bella, aghast with surprise 
at this language 

**1 tell you I know the writer and his raseally 
motive. You ninst lend me this for a day or 
two, 

**Must 1?” said Bella. 
would be so angry.’ 

** Very likely ; but you will lend it to me for 
all that; for with this I can clear Miss Bruce’s 
lover and defeat his enemies.” 

Bella uttered a faint cry, and trembled, and 
her bosom beaved violently. She looked this 
way and that, like a frightened deer. ‘But 
papa? His eye is on us.” 


“T am not to 
He is not in her 
Yet she is very fond of him. How 
Simplicity! Candor! 
with the same stick—we 


** Excuse me! 


Papa 
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** Never deceive your father!” said the Sister, 
almost sternly; ‘‘ but,” darting her gray eyes 
right into those dove-like orbs, ‘give me five 
minutes’ start—IF YOU REALLY LOVE SIR 
Cuar.es Bassett.” 

With these words she carried off the letter; 
and Bella ran, blushing, panting, trembling, to 
her father, and clung to him. 

He questioned her, but could get nothing from 
her very intelligible until the Sister was out of 
sight, and then she told him all without reserve. 

‘“‘T was unworthy of him to doubt him. An 
anonymous slander. I'll never trust appear- 
ances again. Poor Charles! Oh, my darling! 
what he must have suffered if he loves like me.” 
Then came a shower of happy tears; then a 
shower of happy kisses. ; 

The Admiral groaned, but for a long time 
he could not get a wordin. When he did it was 
chilling. ‘‘My poor girl,” said he, ‘‘this un- 
happy love blinds you. What, don’t you see the 
woman is no nun, but some sly hussy that man 
has sent to throw dust in your eyes?” 

Nothing she could say prevailed to turn him 
from this view, and he acted upon it with resolu- 
tion: he confined her excursions to a little gar- 
den at the back of the house, and forbade her, 
on any pretense, to cross the threshold. 

Miss Somerset came to the square in another 
disguise, armed with important information. 

But no Bella Bruce appeared to meet her. 


All this time Richard Bassett was happy as a 
prince. 

So besotted was he with egotism, and so 
blinded by imaginary wrongs, that he rejoiced in 
the lovers’ separation, rejoiced in his cousin’s at- 
tack. 

‘Polly, who now regarded him almost as a lov- 
er, told him all about it; and already in antici- 
pation he saw himself and his line once more 
lords of the two manors—Bassett and Hunter- 
combe—on the demise of Sir Charles Bassett, 
Bart., deceased without issue. 

And, in fact, Sir Charles was utterly defeated. 
He lay torpid. 

But there was a tough opponent in the way— 
all the more dangerous that she was not feared. 

One fine day Miss Somerset electrified her 
groom by ordering her pony carriage to the door 
at ten A.M. 

She took the reins on the pavement, like a 
man, jumped in light as a feather, and away rat- 
tled the carriage into the City. The ponies were 
all alive, the driver's eye keen as a bird’s; her 
courage and her judgment equal. She wound in 
and out among the huge vehicles with perfect 
composure ; and on those occasions when, the 
traffic being interrupted, the oratorical powers 
were useful to fill up the time, she shone with 
singular brilliance. The West End is too often 
in debt to the City, but, in the matter of chaff, 
it was not so this day; for whenever she took a 
peck she returned a bushel ; and so she rattled to 
the door of Solomon Oldfield, solicitor, Old Jewry. 

She penetrated into the inner office of that 
worthy, and told him he must come with her 
that minute to Portman Square. 

‘* Impossible, madam!’ And, as they say in 
the law reports, gave his reasons. 

“*Certain, Sir!” And gave no reasons. 

He still resisted. 

Thereupon she told him she should sit there 
all day and chaff his clients one after another, 
and that his connection with the Bassett and 
Huntercombe estates should end. 

Then he saw he had to do with a termagant, 
and consented, with a sigh. 

She drove him westward, wincing every now 
and then at her close driving, and told him all, 
and showed him what she was pleased to call 
her little game. He told her it was too roman- 
tic. Said he, ‘You ladies read nothing but 
novels ; but the real world is quite different from 
the world of novels.” Having delivered this re- 
monstrance—which was tolerably just, for she 
never read any thing but novels and sermons—he 
submitted like a lamb, and received her instruc- 
tions. 

She drove as fast as she talked, so that by this 
time they were at Admiral Bruce's door. 

Now Mr. Oldfield took the lead, as per in- 
structions. ‘* Mr, Oldfield, solicitor, and a lady 
—on business.” 

The porter delivered this to the footman with 
the accuracy which all who send verbal mes 
deserve and may count on, ‘* Mr, Oldfield and 
lady.” 

The footman, who represented the next step in 
oral tradition, without which form of history the 
Heathen world would never have known that 
Hannibal softened the rocks with vinegar, nor 
the Christian world that eleven thousand virgins 
dwelt in a German town the size of Putney, an- 
nounced the pair as ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. Hautville!” 

**] don’t know them, I think. Well, I will 
see them.” 

They entered, and the Admiral stared a little, 
and wondered how this couple came together— 
the keen but plain old man, with clothes hanging 
on him, and the dashing beauty, with her dress 
in the height of the fashion, and her gauntleted 
hands. However, he bowed ceremoniously, and 
begged his visitors to be seated. 

Now the folding-doors were ajar, and the soi- 
disant Mrs. Oldfield peeped. She saw Bella 
Bruce at some distance, seated by the fire, in a 
reverie. 

Judge that young lady’s astonishment when 
she looked up and observed a large, white, well- 
shaped hand, sparkling with diamonds and ru- 
bies, beckoning her furtively. 


The owner of that sparkling hand soon heard 
a soft rustle of silk come toward the door; the 
very rustle, somehow, was eloquent, and betray- 
ed love and timidity, and something innocent 
yet eee The jeweled hand went in again di- 
rectly, 








SPRING’S ENTREE. 

Tne beautiful picture on page 360, for which 
our readers are indebted to the graceful pencil 
of Paut Frenzeny, representing Spring, under 
the guise of a lovely young woman, shutting up 
old Winter into the gloomy cavern to which the 
old fairy tales used to banish him, reminds us of 
a sweet German poem by WitHetm MULLER, 
which was several years ago translated by the 
late Mrs. H. C. Conant. Though the poem does 
not follow out the imagery suggested by the art- 
ist, there is such a harmony of sentiment in these 
creations of the fancy that our readers will be 
glad to find them together. ‘The poem is called 


SPRING’S ENTREE. 
Haste! open window, open heart; 

Quickly, oh quickly! 

Old Winter seeks a passage out; 

He fidgets anxiously about, 

Goes round the house with bustling air, 

And picks his duds up here and there: 
Quickly, oh quickly! 


Haste! open window, open heart; 
Quickly, oh quickly! 
He’s spied young Spring before the door; 
He knows his madcap pranks of yore: 
To pull his ear were sport, I trow, 
Or pluck his reverend beard of snow! 
Quickly, oh quickly! 


Haste! open window, open heart! 
Quickly, oh quickly! 
Spring knocks already at the door; 
Hark! ’tis his cheering voice once more—. 
He knocks with all the force he may, 
With his little meadow-flower bouquet: 
Quickly, oh quickly! 


Haste! open window, open heart! 
Quickly, oh quickly! 
And if you are not prompt to hear, 
He has his train of servants near: 
He'll summon them to help his will, 
And knock and beat more loudly still 
Quickly, oh quickly! 


Haste! open window, open heart; 
Quickly, oh quickly! 
Lo! Morningbreeze, his herald, view— 
A puffed-cheeked boy, of rosy hue— 
He blows till all things stir and ring, 
For entrance to his master, Spring! 
Quickly, oh quickly! 


Haste! open window, open heart; 
Quickly, oh quickly! 
The brave knight, Sunshine, now appears, 
And breaks his way with golden spears ; 
While the soft flatterer, Flowerbreath, slinks 
Through narrowest crevices and chinks: 
Quickly, oh quickly! 


Haste! open window, open heart 
Quickly, oh quickly ! 
Now sounds the onset, Philomel ; 
And hark, and hark! an echo’s swell— 
An echo from my inmost breast— 
In sweet Spring joy, a welcome guest: 
Quickly, oh quickly! 





A NEW FORTUNIO 
By JUSTIN M‘CARTHY. 


Firty years ago there lived on the German 
side of the Lake of Constance a broken-down, 
drunken musician, who had a pretty little daugh- 
ter eight years old, and a second wife, younger 
than himself—the mother of the pretty daughter 
having been long laid inearth. In the same vil- 
lage there was a shrewish, crusty, sour-featured 
widow, whose husband, happily released from 
her rule after years of considerable suffering, had 
bequeathed her, as his sole legacy and memorial, 
a fine bright-eyed boy of twelve, his son by a 
former wife. The broken-down musician was 
named Ernest Falk; his daughter was Frede- 
rika. The shrewish widow was named Retzler ; 
her step-son was called Albert. The ordinary 
routine of life threw this boy and girl, Albert 
Retzler and Frederika Falk, very much together. 
The conditions of their existence made them sym- 
pathetic from the beginning. Both were made 
precocious by domestic discomfort; both had 
step-mothers ; both were often sent out by day 
and night on disagreeable messages; both had 
early experience of what debt meant, and the 
evasion of creditors, and the talking over of 
baker and butcher; both were fond of reading 
story-books, and of music and the fields. When 
they met on their way to or from school, or on 
any of the numberless errands of daily drudgery 
to which each was dispatched, they often stole 
a few minutes to tell each other of the contents 
of a new story-book, or to rest by the brook- 
side ; or, if it was still day, to make a mad rush 
into the woods, reckless alike of the wolves and 
wild-cats which were supposed to prowl among 
the trees, and of the scolding tongues sure to 
punish delay when they returned home. They 
talked to each other very freely of their domestic 
circumstances ; and it might have touched even 
a dull, cold heart to have heard this little maid 
of eight years old, and this little man of twelve, 
compare notes sadly on the ways of their step- 
mothers, and indulge in grave philosophic reflec- 
tions on the general discomforts represented by 
the word “‘home.” Both agreed that home was 
dreadful. Both agreed that the desirable thing 
would be to run away together. But while Al- 


bert was for straightway making the desire a 
deed, Frederika always drew ay at that point, 
shook gravely her fair little curly head, and ex- 
cused herself for not at once consenting to run 
away on the ground that father would miss her, 
and would be so sorry. For the drunken, bro- 
ken-down, maudlin poor father really was fond 
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of the little girl, and would caress her and blub- 
ber over her by the hour together when he ha 
pened to come home early enough to find her still 
out of bed, and sober enough to distinguish h 
from the cat or the three-legged stool, 19 

There was another thing, however, on which 
this sympathetic little pair were—may | say ev. 
more unanimous (let me say ‘‘ more unanimous" 
just this once, it is so very expressive) than on 
the discomfort of the institution home, or the de 
sirability of early running away. That was a 
propriety of their being married. ‘Of ponte 
whenever I run away I mean to come back and 
marry you, Frederika,” said Albert one day as 
he looked proudly and protectingly down on her 
“‘Versteht sich,” replied the little maid, fondly 
but placidly, looking up into his face with fear. 
less, frank blue eyes, and without blush or tremor. 

Things went on in this way until the boy was 
fourteen years old, the girlten. One night, very 
late—as late as nine o'clock, a dreadful hour in 
those parts for even grown people to be out of 
bed—Frederika was sent by her step-mother to 
the fountain in the little square to fetch some 
water, and just as she was leaving her own door 
up comes Albert, all breathless, and tells her he 
can stand it no longer, and that he is running 
away at last, and was just going to her house in 
the hope of seeing her once more. Poor Fred- 
erika turns pale, and hegins to cry, and is on the 
point of dropping her pitcher and declaring she 
will go with him, when she remembers the old 
broken-down, father, and thinks how miserable 
he would be without her, and how, if she were 
gone, all the scolding must necessarily fall on 
him; and so she decides firmly that she can not 
run away just yet, but that Albert must go be- 
fore, and, if he can not come back for her, then 
she must follow him. So she cries more than 
ever, and asks him where he is going; and he 
does not very clearly know, but thinks it must be 
to Munich, or Vienna, or Berlin, or Rome, or 
all these places in succession. He talks quite 
proudly and heroically, as one resolved to make 
his way somewhere ; but he will write to her the 
moment he finds even a resting-place, and then, 
if he can not come back to her, she will come to 
him, and they will be ever so happy. So they 
agreed to part, and they cried ga good deal—even 
brave, resolute Albert cried—and they kissed; 
and then, as Jean Paul says, ‘‘ Fate seized their 
bleeding hearts and flung them different ways.” 
Albert ran out of the village, along the darkling 
road, and Frederika drew the water and went 
home, and was scolded dreadfully for the delay, 
and was rather glad to be scolded, because of 
the excuse it gave her for crying half the night 
through. 

It is not easy for a little lad of fourteen years 
old to find a new home when he has had to run 
away from his own; and poor Albert Retzler had 
a good deal of wandering and hiding and asking 
his way, and seeking for the means of life, and, 
perhaps, some secret, bitter cryiag too, before 
he found a shelter for his head. Months and 
months passed over before the poor boy had a 
chance to write to Frederika. He did write to 
her at last, a scrawled and blotted letter, full 
of love, which was real and strong, and of hope, 
which was not quite so real and strong as he 
made it out to be. 

Now it is very doubtful whether this letter 
could in any case have reached poor Frederika, 
even had she been in the old home ; for assured- 
ly it would not have come directly into the hands 
of the little child, but into those of her step-moth- 
er—and Frederika could hardly have spelled it 
out herself. So, under ordinary circumstances, 
it would only have got into the clutches of sharp 
and sour Mrs. Falk, and perhaps have been trans- 
ferred by her to Albert’s own step-mother, and 
employed as a means of finding out the culprit 
and bringing him back—if his step-mother want- 
ed to have him. But when it reached the vil- 
lage the Falks had migrated across the lake into 
Switzerland. Mrs. Falk was glad, for many rea- 
sons, to get her ne’er-do-well husband out of the 
way of his old associates. And when a chance 
opened up of his getting employment in Switzer- 
land, she made him go there. So they all went 
away, and the old place knew them no more, and 
Albert's letter never reached its destination. He 
wrote again and again—of course at long and 
lengthening intervals ; and at last he gave up all 
hope, and wrote no more. He had a good deal 
of wandering before he settled down at last, and 
pretty, fair-haired Frederika had become only & 
bright melancholy dream or memory when the 
worst of the struggle for life had been put safely 
over by him, and he began to see his way. 

Meanwhile, Frederika’s poor drunken father 
grew worse and worse in his habits—more an 
more maudlin in his love and lamentations over 
her—and at last, when the child was twelve 

ears old, he died. ‘Then her life became really 4 
ard and bitter one, for her step-mother detested 
her, and always made it a source of sharp com- 
plaint to her that she was a girl and not a boy. ; 

‘¢Girls are good for nothing,” Mrs. Falk w - 
always saying. ‘‘If you were a boy, you could 
earn your living. What do I want with you! 
Girls are good for nothing.” 7 

This was the refrain dinned into poor Fred- 
erika’s ears from morning to night. At last she 
began to believe in what she heard so often ; 
and said to herself, ‘‘ Ah, yes, girls are no good. 
If I were only a boy!” .- ; 

But although not a boy, she had spirit enoug” 
not to stand any more of her step-mother's ways, 
now that she had no longer her father to look 
after and to think about. So she resolved = 
run away. ‘‘I will go out into the world, = 
said, ‘‘and find Albert—somewhere. Ah, if 
were only a boy!” k 

So she ran away. She endeavored to make 
her hegira begin at just the same hour as that 
at which poor Albert took his departure. One 
night, then, after her step-mother had sent a 
to bed, she stole softly down from the poor little 
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| he slept, and crept out into the 


ay-loft where 8 
hay-loft © Instinctively she called to Al- 


road and ran. 


i —as if ht to hear her 
t while she ran—as if he oug 
to know that she was on her way to seek 
him. 


So Frederika Falk disappeared. She, too, 
had much wandering and struggling and suffer- 
- » before she began to see her way; and on 
re way she had met no Albert. Meanwhile a 
that d many years passed away, and, were Albert 
pte" she now to be brought, face to face, one can 
hardly suppose either could have known the 
- twelve years, let us say, since Fred- 
erika’s flight, there was a break-up in the estab- 
lishment of a famous old music- teacher, a re- 
nowned violinist, in Berlin. The old musician 
was getting tired of his occupation, and was giv- 
ing up his calling, in order that he might go back 
and spend the closing days of his life in the 
town of Prussian Poland where he was born. 
One night before his departure he sat with his 
daughter (a pretty girl) and a youth, who had 
been for some time his principal assistant and 
right-hand man, in one of the pleasant little sum- 
mer gardens which fringe the stately Thier Gar- 
ten, and where the Berliners sip their Rhine 
wine and their beer and smoke their pipes of 
veace. 

The old man and the young were drinking 
fragrant Riidesheimer. It was a soft summer 
evening, and the scene was bright and delightful. 
The eyes of the young man were fixed on the 
elder; those of the girl turned often to the face 
of the youth. 

‘Pash your fortune, Ernst Bach—push your 
fortune,” said the old man, cheerily. ‘‘ Come 
back to Berlin, if you will, when you have made a 
name and a fame, and have plenty of thalers, or 
franes, or guineas. Vienna is better than Berlin 
for you, and Paris better than Vienna, and Lon- 
don better than all. Go to Paris by all means, 
but remember that, after all, London is the gold 
mine. Your fingering wants something yet if 
you are to perform on a great public stage, and 
] know the man in Paris who can give you some 
precious hints in that way. There, now, would 
be a performer, if he would only come out.” 

“Who is he, Herr Waldeck ?” 

“‘ His name is Otto Weiss, and he is a music- 
teacher like yourself. I knew him in Italy some 
years ago. He ought to have come out. I think 
in time he would not have been far behind Pa- 
ganini. But he doesn’t care; he is eccentric.” 

“Ts he rich?” 

“No, not to say rich. I suppose he can get 
enough to live on, and he lives a downright idle 
life in Paris, Iam told. I will give you a letter 
to him, and he will be friendly to you, I know. 
1 liked him much, and I do think he likes me.” 

“Ts he old, Herr Waldeck ?” 

‘Old, my lad? Not he; indeed, he seems 
quite a boy—a child—to me. But he must be 
many years older than you; and he, I fancy, 
looks much older than he is, while you seem 
somewhat younger than your years. Be sure 
you find him out; you will like him; and what- 
ever counsel he gives you in musical matters, 
that follow; and you can do no better, for he is 
a born musician. Only don’t become careless 
and eccentric, as he has done, but make your 
way, x 

After some further talk about the future they 
walked home together, all growing sadder as the 
hours went on. For they had lived in happy com- 
panionship during some years, and Herr Waldeck 
was much attached to young Ernst Bach; and 
as for the maiden, Ida, she felt, at the parting, a 
good deal more than she would ever be likely to 
express. Had the youth but pressed her, she 
would doubtless have said or conveyed what she 
felt clearly enough ; but he parted from her only 
as one leaves a friend or a Sister. 

When young Ernst Bach arrived in Paris, he 
had no trouble in finding where Otto Weiss, the 
Violinist, lived. In fact, the musician was quite 
a sort of celebrity among artists and artistic 
people. He lived in a pleasant, bright apart- 
ment, which looked into the gardens of the Lux- 
embourg. When our young wanderer from Ber- 
lin came to present his introductions the musician 
was stretched lazily on a sofa, which was drawn 
close to the open window ; and he was languidly 
puffing at a cigar with an almost Neapolitan re- 
pose and indifference of manner. ‘The room 
showed an odd mixture of artistic refinement 
and utter negligence, which quite corresponded 
with the appearance, the dress, and the manner 
of the inmate. 

Our Berliner stood for a moment on the thresh- 
old, and with eager, wondering eyes gazed at the 
man on the sofa, 

Otto Weiss was a handsome man, still evi- 
dently quite young; at least, his form and his 
gestures were young. His face looked hollow 
and wasted, and his hair was deeply dashed with 
gray. He used sometimes to quote and apply to 
himself Henri of Bearn’s saying, that the wind 
of adversity, blowing always in his face, had turn- 
ed his hair gray before his time. 

Ernst presented his letter, which secured him a 
cordial welcome. 
oan: like you already,” Otto Weiss exclaimed, 
with quite a dash of enthusiasm in his voice. 

I see that we shall be friends.” 

, Be he leaned his chin upon his hand, and 
oked long and fixedly upon his new acquaint- 
ance. Let us look at him too. 
2 - Otto Weiss seemed prematurely old, Ernst 
ach appeared singularly young. His face was 
2 Soliant oval shape, beardless and soft ; his 
orm was slender and supple, like that of a very 
pang Antinous or Ganymede; his hands and 
ry a mey small. Only the eyes and 
dean tful — around them had any hint 
7 Ae y in them ; and there was sign enough 

e ess and thought and trouble there. 
barun rs silent for a while, and still looked 

© face of his visitor. Then he sprang to 





his feet with a joyous exclamation, which served 
to stifle a sigh, again bade his visitor welcome, 
and offered him a cigar. 

These two did, indeed, become close and warm 
friends. Otto took a deep interest in the for- 
tunes and the future of the younger artist, and 
gave him ‘many valuable—nay, rather invaluable 
—counsels and lessons. Otto was a master of 
the violin ; Ernst, after all, was only a scholar. 
Their relationship soon came to be very much 
like that of master and scholar. Maestro was 
the title which the younger artist familiarly ap- 
plied to the elder. 

** Maestro,” asked the scholar one evening as 
they lounged together through the alleys of the 
Luxembourg, ‘‘ why don’t you come out before 
the world as an artist, and try for fame ?” 

**T don’t care about fame.” 

** Yet you urge me to seek for it.” 

**You are young and hopeful.” 

‘* Not many years younger than you, maestro.” 

** Not many years—in years—but a century or 
so in time and heart. I feel terribly old. You 
look like a school-boy. I grew old very soon; 
and I don’t seem to have any thing in particular 
to live for. I have neither kith nor kin to care 
for.” 

**Nor I, maestro.” 

‘*No, boy; but you will before long. Some 
pretty girl’s bright eyes will send a thrill through 
you one of these days, and then you will have 
something to live for.” 

** Maestro, why don’t you fall in love, and get 
a wife and a home, and so a career ?” 

** Inquisitive youth! Well, if you must have 
an answer, I don’t know. I feel as if I had been 
in love ever so long ago, some time before I was 
born, perhaps, and got spoiled, and never could 
be in love again.” 

** You have been in love?” The youth looked 
with wonderful eagerness into the face of his 
elder companion. 

‘* Ought I to say that I have been so? In the 
ordinary sense I don’t think I could say it; at 
least, it would give you quite a wrong idea. Did 
you ever hear the nightingale ?” 

** Truly—very often.” 

“*Do you know what he sings ?” 

**No. What do you mean ?” 

*“*A young poet whois of my friends—and 
who will be heard of one day—says the nightin- 
gale sings the story of the love we have not had, 
but would have, if we could. Well, that is my 
story—at least I think so.” 

‘* Then you never loved any one ?” 

‘*The truth is, I was very much in love once 
—oh, so long a time ago that I should think you 
were not born then—with a very little girl whom 
I shall never see again. Now she has become 
transfigured in my memory into a seraphic, an- 
gelic, indescribable kind of being—I suppose 
there is no such creature on earth, and never 
could be—and so I can not be in love with any 
mortal woman. Do you know—well, I had bet- 
ter not tell you—” 

**Go on, maestro.” 

“You will laugh, perhaps—” 

** Ah, no! not I.” , 

**Well, laugh if you will. It is only this: 
When first I saw you, my lad, I was drawn to- 
ward you in some mysterious and unspeakable 
sort of way, as if your face reminded me of that 
old time—and of her! I say, young one, you 
have not a sister ?” 

** No, maestro; I never had.” 

*“‘T am sorry for it. I think if you had, I 
could somehow fall in love with her. Well, let 
us talk no more nonsense now.” 

So the conversation changed. 

The habits of the maestro were not always 
regular. He loved midnight and smoke and 
semi-Bohemian society, and sometimes he in- 
dulged rather freely in wine. His intercourse 
with his young pupil had tended a good deal to 
improve and refine him. The two became so 
fond of each-other’s society that they would not 
remain apart, and Otto Weiss was not fond of 
bringing the younger man into indiscriminate 
company. Maxima debetur pueris reverentia was 
a favorite phrase of his. So he grew gradually 
less and less irregular, and the breath of the 
dawn less frequently blew on him from the river 
as he crossed the bridges southward on his way 
home. 

One night, however, he and his companion 
supped in a café, after the theatre, with some 
acquaintances. ‘hey were in a private room, 
and talk was free and noisy. One of the com- 
pany seemed to make a sort of set at Ernst Bach, 
who was not very slow to retort; and so a smart 
war of epigram and satire sprang up. Inter- 
change of epigram and satire, when combined 
with the free flow of wine, makes dangerous pas- 
time, and poor Ernst was far in tho way to be 
entangled in a quarrel before Otto, the maestro, 
perceived the ‘‘ difficulty” that had arisen. Sud- 
denly his attention was aroused by hearing sharp 
words and seeing flushed faces, and he became 
aware that Ernst was one of the principals in the 
dispute. 

** This affair must be settled to-morrow morn- 
ing!” screamed Jules Peltier, a fierce young 
painter. ‘‘ This German has insulted me—he 
called me Gascon! He declared that what I 
said was gasconade.” 

Ernst looked, it must be owned, very pale, and 
even tremulous. 

** Come, come, Jules!” said Otto, interfering ; 
‘we must not have a quarrel. Ernst never 
meant to offend you. Did you, Ernst?” 

** But he is so insolent!” pouted angry Ernst. 

‘* Foolish lads, both! Come; neither meant 
any offense. Embrassez-vous donc.” 

Both, however, held off. Jules was eying his 
antagonist with evident contempt. 

**Come, Jules,” said Otto, making a last at- 
tempt; ‘‘remember, he is only a boy.” 

“* More like a girl, to judge by his tremor,” said 
Jules, contemptuously ; whereupon Ernst, spring- 
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ing to his feet, flung his handkerchief into Jules’s 
faee; and there remained nothing for it, then, 
but to settle the preliminaries of the morning’s 
meeting—time, five o’clock A.M.; place, a cer- 
tain secluded spot at Vincennes; témoins, M, 
Otto Weiss for Ernst Bach, and M. Charles Le- 
roche, a literary man, for Jules Peltier, 

The maestro and his pupil went home together. 
There were not many hours to spare, and as Ernst 
knew nothing of the sword, which was to be the 
weapon, they arranged that the maestro should 
give him a few lessons which would, at least, en- 
able him to make a decent figure. So they were 
not to go to bed. 7 

‘* Now, boy, take that sword, and plant your- 
self so. I am afraid Jules is an old hand at the 
weapon. You are not trembling?” 

“It is the cold, maestro.” 

** Why, it is very warm, boy!” 

**T mean the heat, maestro—or that I am tired 
and sleepy.” 

A dreadful thought passed through the maes- 
tro’s brain. Good Heaven! could the boy—a 
German youth, too—be a coward ? : 

** Ernst!” he said, in a low, deep, thrilling 
toné. 

‘* Maestro!” replied Ernst, in a voice that un- 
mistakably quivered. 

“You are not—good Heaven!—you are not 
afraid of this meeting ?” 

** What a question! Afraid! You would not 
offend me, maestro?” 

** No, boy; forgive me. I ought not to have 
asked such a question. Forget it, and let us go 
on with our little lesson.” 

Yet there was still a strange expression of 
doubt and wonder and pity on the face of the 
maestro, and, even while he tried to teach his 
pupil some rudiments of the swordsman’s art, he 
could not help saying: *‘ Dear lad, how I wish I 
might take your place, and you be my second! 
I wish I had observed that Jules and you were 
likely to quarrel. I would have struck in, right 
or wrong, and anticipated the business by forcing 
him to quarrel with me.” 

** Are you a good swordsman, dear maestro ?” 

** Not so good as he, I think.” 

**Then it is much better as it is, maestro.’ 

The morning broke raw and shuddering, and 
the two friends found their way in good time to 
Vincennes. Their opponents soon came on the 
ground, Otto planted his principal, and watch- 
ed him with a kind of feverish anxiety. ‘Two 
passes, and Ernst’s sword fell from his nerveless 
hand. He was trembling all over. 

“He is wounded!” cried Otto. 
enough.” 

He was not wounded, however. 

A dead silence fell upon all. 

‘*The affair is over,” said Jules, contempt- 
uously tossing away his weapon. ‘‘ There are 
enemies with whom one can not fight. Thank 
Heaven, this gentleman is not a Frenchman !” 

** An insult to me!” shouted Otto, maddened 
by the whole course of events, and delighted to 
have a chance of relieving his mind by a quarrel. 
‘*This youth, who is wearied from want of sleep, 
and who has never fought before, is no coward. 
He is a German—so am I! To thank Heaven 
that he is not a Frenchman is an insult to me, 
too, who am not a Frenchman. Ernst, be my 


= Enough, 


témoin. You, M. Jules Peltier, take up your 
sword again. You have no boy to deal with this 
time.” 


‘* But I have no quarrel with you,” remon- 
strated Jules. 

** Poltron, will you wait for yet further cause ?” 

‘** Not so,” said Jules, calmly, and he resumed 
his weapon and his place. A sharp, fierce com- 
batsetin. Ernst leaned against a tree, and seem- 
ed indeed hardly able to stand up. Certainly he 
performed no particular duties as a second, but 
watched the duelists, with quivering lips and 
clasped hands. The other second had drawn 
away from him, and only now and then threw at 
him a glance of wonder and contempt. 

Jules was a master of the weapon he held ; 
and Otto Weiss was too hot and angry to be a 
master of any thing. A few vivid flashes of 
sword-blades and a jet of blood sprang from the 
maestro’s shoulder. A wild scream broke from 
Ernst’s lips—so wild and shrill that the three 
men turned at once to the spot from which the 
cry had come—and then Ernst fell flat upon the 
ground in a faint. 

Otto flung his sword away, and, wounded as 
he as, ran to the youth, lifted him in his arms, 
and supported his pale face. ; 

** Mais, c’est une fille sans doute !” exclaimed 
Jules. ‘‘Vraiment, une mascarade !” : 

The shrill, womanish cry, and the womanish 
faint, had betrayed a secret kept in more than one 
country, and during many years. Ernst, the cow- 
ard, was agirl. ‘The girl was Frederika Falk. 

‘*T might have known it,” said Albert Retzler 
(otherwise Otto Weiss, the maestro) to his be- 
trothed wife, some little time after this—‘*I 
might have known it by the strange sensation 
that passed through me when first you stood on 
my threshold. All my youth came back on me 
the moment I looked on you. It was as if some 
sweet familiar air of my boyhood were sounding 
in my ears. I might have known, too, that there 
was something mysterious in it when I suspected 
that you were afraid to fight, and yet was not 
angry with you or ashamed of you. My own 
dear, only Frederika, my love from a little 
child!” 

» ‘T knew you, maestro, the moment I saw you 
that first day.” & 

‘Then why not reveal yourself? Why carry 
on the masquerade ?” 

‘¢ How did I know, maestro, whether you were 
indeed still my own Albert of long, long ago? 
We parted as little children. How could I feel 
sure that I still held any place in your heart? So 
I restrained my feelings and watched.” ' 

“* Ah, masquerader, if you could have restrain- 
ed your feelings as well when the sword-point 





touched my shoulder, your secret would have 
been kept still longer. “But why did you ever 
go out into the world in sgh disguise ?” 

** Because my step- mother always told me 
girls were good for nothing, and could do noth- 
ing; and I believed it mast be true, and that, if 
I would make my way in life, I must appear as 
a boy. So I followed the example of Fortunio 
in the fairy story; and (when I could scrape to- 
gether the money) I got boy's clothes, and be- 
came a boy, and then a young man, and the 
world accepted me as such, and did not reject 
me, as it would, I suppose, if I had been known 
fora woman. That is all.” 

** Ah! and Fortunio in the story is discovered, 
I think, when about to be put to death, and her 
womanhood betrays itself. Well, you are bet- 
ter than Fortunio. It was fear for me, not for 
yourself, which at last betrayed you,” 

** But, maestro, I am no Fortunio, for I was 
terribly afraid on my own account, and I could 
not hold up my sword.” 

**T will fight your battles henceforth, or, rath. 
er, we will fight side by side, and conquer the 
world and fame with fiddle-sticks for our weap- 
ons, and the concert-room for our arena.” 

So Frederika and Albert, who had lost each 
other during so many years, were thus brought 
together again, and were married ; and the artist 
pair won fame side by side, and always kept up 
the love which had so sweetened life to the little 
step-children in the old village by the Lake of 
Constance. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Qvrr and his wife had a bit of contention the other 
oy, “T own that you have more brilliancy than I,” 
said the woman, “but I have the better judgment.” 
“Yes,” said Quilp, “your choice in marrying shows 
that!” Quilp was informed that he was a brute. 


Tux Best Person To Bork your Ears—A bore, 





An apothecary sent in a bill to a widow lady, which 
ran thus: “To curing your husband till he died!” 
—_ 





An exchange says: In this city is a sign that reads, 
u 


holsterin 
caining 
allso 
split bodama, 
cunanipenstiibpeainn 
Miss Wade, of Cincinnati, has made nineteen in- 
effectual attempts at suicide. She holds stomach- 
pump matinées quite often. 








How about this, which appears in the advertising 
columns of one of the city papers: 

“Wantep.—Two sisters at No. — Grand Street want 
washing.” 

———— a 
INSTRUCTIONS TO TRAVELERS ON THE 
STREET CARS. 

If you can get a corner seat, take it by all means; 
but if it is an a car, get an “outside” seat. If the 
sun shines hotly, take the shady side of the car. If 

ou have to sacrifice a corner seat thereby, the choice 
8 difficult. On the city lines of cars it is not prudent 
to remonstrate with a conductor for carrying you two 
blocks beyond where you politely requested him to let 
you off. e of them lately said to a passenger: “ Now 
get off, or I'll punch you in the ear.’ 

Those conductors who ask you not to emoke on the 
front platform of the close cars are new and green. 
No matter if all the windows are down and the door 
open, and the air takes the smoke right into the faces 
of ladies, zen should. maintain your independence, 
even though you cease to be a gentleman. jeld your 
seat in a crowded car to a pretty young lady; but old 
and homely women are tough, and can stand up as 
well as not. Of equal endurance are poorly dressed 
women with babies and bundles. Read your paper 
and don’t see em. Never interrupt a conductor to let 
you off a car when he is having a “1 time with a 
friend. It is certain to wound his feelings, and pro- 
duce an angry retort. 

ae 
DeawryG-Room—Apartment of a dentist. 
Seaiiaeenaiiliatl 

“Doctor,” said a nephew, on settling the fee ques- 
tion for his uncle’s illness, and from whose death he 
entertained great expectations, “I beg for the future 
you will not interiors in family matters.” 








wetiiieaddnian 

The Paris Journal reports the following conversa- 
tion between two young girls: “If you only knew how 
badly papa treats mamma and me!” “Indeed!” “Yes, 
indesd! You can judge for yourself. When I was 
t out’ in society, he might have 
gone with me, might he not? Well, instead of that, 
when mamma and I went to his room to find him, we 
discovered he had been absent from the house a whole 
year.” 


Recently a thief, of the Mawworm type, said to a 
judge on AD quite confidingly, “‘ My lord, I really 
assure you I committed the theft in a weak moment; 
quite ndeed, against my own will, my lord, quite.” 
“on! very well,” said his lordship; “it is only right 
that you should have no cause for complaint. The 
offense will be met in a proper spirit. As.you com- 
mitted the act against your own will, you will be pun- 
ished against your own will.” 


A FANNING PUN. 


Amelia waved her fan with glee, 
And, being - a playful mood, 
She gave the airy toy to me, 
And bade me firt te if 1 could. 


The pleasing toil I quick began, 

But jealous pangs my bosom hurt; 
“Madam, I can not flirt a fan, ae 
But, with your leave, I'll fan a flirt. 

i homers o e 
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ready to be thea 








‘Oh, mother,” said a little boy, as he stood looking 
at a lake by moonlight, “see how the moon spri 8 
down on the water!” 

a 
her of Mrs. Siddons had always forbidden 
arte ben an actor, and of course she chose a Inem~ 
ber of the old gentleman's company, whom she secret- 
ly wedded. When Roger Kemble neard of it he was 
furious. ‘Have I not,” he exclaimed, forbade you 
to marry a player?” The lady replied. with downcast 
eyes, that she had not disobeyed. * What, madam! 
have you not allowed yourself to mar: about the 
worst performer in my company ? ay oe 
murmured the timid bride, “ nobody can call an 
actor.” 


A bint to afflicted parents is afforded b: the follow- 
ing advertisement, published inan Englieh Church pa- 
per: “Home wanted for an unmanageable boy, aged 
ten, with a clergyman. Strict disciplinarian, accus- 
tomed and willing to birch. Liberal terms; sings in 
choir.” 


ther a Montreal tailor sent his bil) to a 
=! — ptm He was startled a few hours after- 
ward by its being returned with the note ap 
“ Your manuscript is respectfully declined.” 
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“WOVE ON!” 
HAS THE NATIVE AMERICAN NO RIGHTS THAT THE NATURALIZED AMERICAN IS BOUND ‘TO RESPECT ?—[See Pace 36 


A priL 22, 1871.] — 
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MY TREASURES. 
Tue evening is dark and gloomy, 
And chill is my heart as the rain; 
I will open my darling’s casket, 
And jook at my treasures again. 


As a miser quits all to ponder 

_The chest where his coin is cast, 

So I tear myself back from the present 
To brood o’er the golden past. 


And I count o'er each fond recollection, 
As he counts o’er his glittering heap ; 

Though he is too merry for laughter, 
And I am too sad to weep 


The page of a well-worn journal, 
Written after the ball at Dene, 

On the night when I lost my freedom, 
And knew I had found my queen. 


The soft little glove she was wearing 
As we walk'd by the starlit sea— 
She confided to Clare in the morning 
It was pleasant to walk with me. 


A bunch of blue withered flowers— 
They had graced the trysting spot— 
Which she gathered at parting and gave me, 
And said, smiling, ‘* Forget me not.” 


The coil of a warm brown ringlet-— 
I remember I stole that tress 

On the night when I asked her to love me, 
And she timidly whispered ‘‘ Yes.” 


he ring which I placed on her finger, 

And a shred of her bridal veil— 
Ah me! she was fair to look at 

As we knelt at the altar rail. 


The last gentle words which she wrote me 
On the eve of the fatal day, 

When she left me alone with my sorrow, 
And was borne with her babe away. 


£0! I sigh as I shut my casket, 
And wait—I am not afraid— 

For the day when they come to lay me 
In the place where my darling is laid. 


r i T r 
WON—NOT WOOED. 
By the Author of “Carlyon’s Year,” “One of the 

Family,” “A Beggar on Horseback,” “ Bred 

in the Bone,” etc., etc. 
Seaeeeeee eran 
CHAPTER XXXI. 
ACCEPTED, 

Ir the saying is a true one, that the wooing is 
of good augury which is not long a-doing, Ma- 
bel Denham might have accepted the congratu- 
lations of her friends with a light heart. In less 
than a month from the time that Mr. Winthrop 
had intrenched himself at The George, and sat 
down before the fortress of her affections—in 
less than three weeks since that unfortunate sor- 
tie in which she had met him face to face—he 
was her accepted suitor. She had not abated 
one jot of her resolution to tell him that she had 
no love to give him; but he had ventured to flat- 
ter himself that love would come in time. The 
experience of mankind was, upon the whole, in his 
favor. When a sensible woman is tied to a man for 
life she generally makes the best of it—and what 
is love but the best of it? But, indeed, Miles 
Winthrop would not have given Mabel up had 
her reply to his offer been even less encouraging. 
Love at forty-five is a persevering, importunate 
affair, very different from the mere passionate 
longing of four-and-twenty ; and if the object of 
affection is a young girl, it has a very powerful 
ally in amour propre. Itis all very well for your 
young Lochinvars to boast that there are ‘‘ maid- 
ens more lovely by far” who will gladly espouse 
them if Miss Graham turns thé cold shoulder ; 
but Lochinvars of middle life are not so easily 
solaced by such reflections. It is not only a 
point of honor with them to succeed, for that 
motive often derives its force from the opinion of 
others; if they fail, they lose confidence in their 
own selves. It is a gign that they have fallen 
into the sear and yellow leaf, that the autumn has 
begun, every succeeding day of which is more and 
more of a bathos, 

Of course, Miles Winthrop of Wapshot Hall, 
even ten years hence, could have secured by pur- 
chase the very pick of the matrimonial market ; 
but he was too proud to stoop to such a means 
of procuring a wife; he had a confidence, by no 
means unwarranted, in his powers of conversa- 
tion, in his distinguished air and manners, and 
even in his personal attractions, which, notwith- 
standing that little bald spot on the top of his 
crown, were still considerable, that forbade him 
to fall back as yet upon the adventitious advan- 
tages of his position in the world. Moreover, 
though accustomed to take fancies into his head, 
and to indulge himself by gratifying them, he 
had never before set his heart upon any object as 
he had upon winning Mabel: From the day that 
she left Shingleton he had kept himself well ac- 
quainted with her movements, and with all that 
had befallen her; and he had restrained his im- 
patience to present himself until that bitter grief, 
which is more insensible to proffers of material 
advantage than Pride itself, should be mitigated 
by healing Time. Perhaps it was not out of cold 
calculation that he had also permitted poverty to 
do its work ; but, as we have seen, it had assist- 
ed him ; it had disenchanted her of life, rubbed 
all the gilt off. ‘There were no aspirations left 
her, such as will often in yorfth give battle to the 
most substantial offers, and repulse them. Even 
to the last he had been very wary and prudent. 

He had shrunk from a second personal applica 
. ’ 

tion for Mabel’s hand. He was not younger 
than he had been on the last occasion; and 








though the eloquence and passionate pleading of 
a young man are the best arguments he can use, 
it is not so with a gentleman of middle age. To 
throw himself on his knees would be to expose 
his baldness ; he had therefore conveyed his of- 
fer in writing, and the letter was a model of re- 
finement (of manner) and delicacy (of touch). 
Even Mabel was moved by it. He made very 
light of the superiority of his social position, and, 
af course, there was not the least allusion to his 
having afforded her pecuniary assistance. In 
replying to it, however, Mabel did not blink this 
fact. 
‘* You have not reminded me,” she said, ‘‘ of 
the obligation under which I am well aware you 
have placed me; you are silent upon that point, 
because you are a gentleman. It is impossible, 
however, for me to forbear allusion to it ;” and 
then she went on to tell him that she felt herself 
to be his debtor—a bondwoman, and not a free 
agent, Ifhe chose to accept a wife upon such 
terms, she was willing to become his wife; but 
if so, she must come to him without even the 
dowry which the poorest girl can bring to her 
husband—that of love. 

Miles Winthrop pondered over these plain- 
spoken words for hours. He bit his lips; he 
paced the room like a wild beast ; he even ran 
his fingers through his hair, as though he would 
have assisted the ravages of time, and torn it out 
by the handful. It was not a nice letter for a 
man to get in answer to an offer of marriage ; 
but still, the reply was in the affirmative, and 
with that one would have thought (at forty-five) 
he might have been content. Yet his ejacula- 
tions were not only violent, but unintelligible. 
‘*T am a rogue,” he cried, ‘‘ an infernal villain ; 
but I will have her!” It seemed that he had 
quite lost his senses. At last, however, he ap- 
peared to think better of it; or, at all events, of 
himself, and sat down to write his answer. ‘* Do 
not speak of obligation,” ran one sentence of it, 
‘*for whatever I have to offer you—or ever had 
—seems to me of no value until you have deigned 
to accept it.” 

The composition of this high-flown sentiment 
—not to be found in the most Complete Letter- 
writer—gave him a deal of trouble, and did not 
please him after all. Mabel glanced her eye 
over it, when received, without paying it much 
attention. She could not, alas! weigh every line 
and every letter, as a maiden should do in such 
cases, and kiss the very paper twenty times ; her 
mind was occupied with the main fact that, not- 
withstanding she had told him the whole truth 
(or almost the whole), this man was content to 
make her his wife. 

Martha Barr, though loath enough to lose her 
darling, was almost out of her mind with joy at 
the good news. ‘The intelligence that the mar- 
riage was to take place immediately quite took 
her breath away. 

¢‘ But, my dear, there will be scarcely time for 
settlements or any thing.” 

**T don’t want settlements, Martha ; indeed, I 
won't have them.” 

Martha had never seen Mabel so resolute, and, 
to say truth, so irritable; and she partly guessed 
the cause. The idea of the disproportion of for- 
tune was evidently weighing upon the poor girl’s 
mind—wisely, then, Martha did not attempt to 
reason with her, but went straight to Mr. Simcoe. 

** You like my Mabel,” she said, ‘‘ I know, and 
will gladly do her a service.” 

‘Yes, indeed,” replied the old gentleman, 
earnestly. 

‘* Well, she is going to be married to Mr. 
Winthrop.” 

He nodded—he had heard the news, of 
course; nothing else was talked of, for the pres- 
ent, in Brackmere. 

‘*You are a friend of his, and also a man of 
business. My innocent darling, because she has 
nothing of her own, insists upon being married 
without any settlements. This is foolish and 
quixotic, even so far as she herself is concerned ; 
but there may be others unborn who may be 
wronged by it most grievously.” 

‘* She must be mad!” cried Mr. Simcoe. “ You 
take my breath away, madam, which is what I 
can ill spare. Yes; I'll go to the man at once, 
and get this righted.” 

He called Mr. Winthrop “ the man” now, be- 
ing displeased with him as the successful rival of 
his son, and also because he began to see that he 
had been made a tool of; this visitor had in re- 
ality cared nothing for the saline particles on the 
Brackmere air, but only for an introduction to 
Miss Denham, which had been effected by his 
(Mr. Simcoe’s) means, It was sorely against 
the grain, therefore, that he found himself call- 
ing at The George upon this gentleman, though 
it was upon no amiable errand. 

As a very old friend of Miss Martha Barr's, 
and specially commissioned by her, he made bold 
to bring this unprecedented case of lack of set- 
tlements under Mr. Winthrop’s notice. 

‘*Miss Denham knows nothing of business 
matters, and I come to speak for her, though 
without her knowledge, and perhaps even con- 
trary to her wish.” 

Mr. Winthrop waived that point, and quite 
admitted Mr. Simcoe’s crulientiade. . . 

_ Unhappily, however, he could make no pro- 
vision such as was suggested. The Wapshot 
estate, though very large, was strictly entailed 
upon the heir—Horn Winthrop. 

‘‘Then,” said Mr. Simcoe, decisively, ‘‘ you 
must insure your life.” i 

Mr. Winthrop went to his desk, and placed a 
document in the visitor's hands. It was a reply 
from a life-insurance company, declining Mr. 
Winthrop’s proposal for a policy of five thousand 
pounds upon the ground that the examining doc- 
tor had pronounced him to have heart-disease. 

‘*Stuff and nonsense!” cried Mr. Simcoe. 
For the moment, and in his great irritation, he 
credited ‘‘the man” with forgery, impersonation 
—any thing. 
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‘Very likely,” said Mr. Winthrop, quietly. 
‘¢T am sure [ hope it is nonsense; still, that is 
what the doctor says. I can't insure any where 
else, you know, after such testimony, since ‘ Have 
you ever made proposals to another office ?’ is al- 
ways one of the questions.” 

‘What do you mean to do, then, in order to 
insure this young lady a competence when you 
are dead? You afe thirty years older than she 
&.” 

‘‘ Twenty-six,” said Mr. Winthrop, blandly. 

“ Well, at all events, the great probability is 
that you will die first, even if you have not got 
this heart-disease.” 

Mr. Winthrop bowed, and laid his hand on the 
organ in question. Even Mr. Simcoe himself 
subsequently owned that ‘‘the man” had been 
most ‘‘politeful.” 

‘* Well, we can save something out of an in- 
come of eleven thousand a year, I hope; that is 
all that can be done, Mr. Simcoe. But, pray, as- 
sure our excellent friend, Miss Barr, that it shall 
be done.” 

There was nothing else to be said. Mr. Sim- 
coe, although far from satisfied, could not deny 
that so large an income should admit of annually 
‘putting by” a considerable sum; and, with a 
word of exhortation to that effect, which the oth- 
er did not resent—its didactic tone, as being that 
of a senior to a junior, rather flattered him—the 
proprietor of Tiddliwinks withdrew. 

He was, of course, unable to picture to him- 
self a certain vision which rose up before Mr. 
Winthrop’s eyes when he talked so complacently 
of ‘‘ saving”—the swarthy and scowling features 
of his son Horn. ‘The inroads of this young 
man upon the parental purse were like the de- 
mands of a highwayman—extortionate, impor- 
tunate, and menacing. ‘‘ Your money or—your 
reputation,” was his cry. He was always, ac- 
cording to his own account, upon the point of 
being arrested, and of smirching the fair scutch- 
eon of the Winthrops by contact with sheriff's 
officers and prison walls. ‘The family pride of 
‘‘ the governor” was excessive, and gave his hope- 
ful offspring a tremendous leverage. Perhaps 
the chief point of interest which Mr. Winthrop's 
paternal eye discerned in the existence of Horn 
was the fact that that young gentleman barred 
the Winthrops of Durham—a distant branch of 
the family, who had soiled their hands with trade 
—from succession to the entail. 

There are some men who, ‘‘ worse than the 
infidel,” do not love even their only sons. It is, 
unhappily, not always possible. ‘This lad had 
been a thorn in his father’s side from his birth— 
or at least from the date of his arrival from Pat- 
agonia; and of late years, except when Mr. Win- 
throp was particularly enraged with him (for an- 
ger is a short courage), he had grown to be posi- 
tively afraid of him. He had not yet written to 
him of his approaching marriage. ‘‘ It was no 
business of Horn’s,” he argued ; ‘‘ he might sure- 
ly marry whom he pleased without consulting 
his son.” His mind misgave him upon that 
point, nevertheless ; and, in the end, not twenty- 
four hours before the ceremony was actually to 
take place, he did write to inform Horn of the 
fact. ‘‘ If you can get leave of absence, my dear 
boy, your presence on such an occasion will, of 
course, afford myself, and I may add Miss Den- 
ham also, the highest satisfaction.” We know 
how promptly this invitation was accepted. 

In the mean time almost every body else had 
heard the news. Mabel’s little house could scarce- 
ly contain the costly presents that poured into it 
from all quarters ; mainly, indeed, from Mr. Win- 
throp’s friends, who were personally unknown to 
her, but also from her own. Lady Morecombe, 
for example, sent her an exquisite set of jewelry, 
with ‘‘ one of the sweetest letters you can imag- 
ine,” as Miss Jennings termed it, to whom it was 
shown in confidence by Martha. 

‘** There is certainly an—I don’t know what— 
in the way which people of quality have of doing 
things,” observed the former lady, ‘‘that, as it 
were, enhances every thing. Don’t you think 
so, eh ?” 

‘Perhaps so,” replied Martha, dryly; ‘‘ but 
what strikes me is rather their extraordinary mvu- 
nificence, which only exhibits itself where there 
is no vulgar necessity for its display.” 

** Just so,” assented Miss Jennings, eagerly ; 
‘there is no vulgarity about them. Would you 
mind my looking at her ladyship’s note over again, 
and cutting off the crest? Ido so dote on crests 
and mottoes.” 

Mrs. Marshall sent a “‘ cosey,” or tea-pot warm- 
er, the nature and use of which puzzled the bride- 
groom to excess, which she had knitted with her 
own hands. ‘The construction of these articles 
of luxury was, in fact, her principal “‘ resource” 
when times were dull, and she had always a large 
stock of them, “‘ especially suitable for marriage 
and birthday gifts.” She also expressed her con- 
gratulations upon the auspicious eccasion, and 
solemnly promised that, when in the North (as 
she hoped to be in the autumn), she would never 
pass Wapshot—as though it had been a public- 
house on the Great York Road—without looking 
in upon her dearest Mabel. 


From China, but not, of course, till long after ” 


the marriage, came a shawl of dazzling splendor, 
manufactured, apparently, from the wings of 
dragon-flies, which must have cost the Pennants 
a year’s income. 

Mr. Simcoe’s gift was of so costly a nature 
that Mrs. Bannacre excused herself to her friends 
from giving any thing—‘‘ Miss Denham having 
got arg enough out of my family already, I 

ink. 

Miss Jennings, who was short of ready money, 
offered her own private poll-parrot ; but, since it 
lived on a bar, and had no cage, there were diffi- 
culties in the way of its transit, and the noble bird 
was civilly but firmly declined. 

Lastly, on the very morning of the marriage, 
arrived a magnificent cadeau, with Mr. Horn 
Winthrop’s ‘‘ regards and congratulations.” 


“amusement. 





It was afterward whispered that th 
gentleman and his father had had rather 
interview at The George ; but, neverth 
former, waxed and scented to the utte 
present at the ceremony, during wh 
remarked that he regarded the bride muct 
Mephistopheles looked at Margaret in charch M4 

The marriage was “ performed” at St k _ 
dreda’s with full choral service, the place - il. 
officiating minister being supplied by 9 om : 
in consequence of the sudden and severe j; 
sition of the Rev. Claude Simcoe. There ,.. 
no wedding-breakfast ; the happy pair de athe 
at once for London, where they peed 2 
spend the honey-moon. ilies 

Mr. Horn spent the rest of his week's Joo. 
Brackmere, no doubt for the sake a — > 
and the scenery. — 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
A VOLUNTEER’S WELCOME, 


Manet had never been to London in her jij: 
until she visited it as a bride. Mr, Winthy,, 
had taken the first-floor of a hotel in one of thoce 
dull but fashionable streets, out of which cot 
emerge at once as from a quiet side-stream fs 
the full current of town-life. The ceaseless ne 
of the great city pervaded it, but no vulgar traf. 
fic passed the threshold. A dwelling thus sity 
ated invites to retrospect and reflection, like 4 
rock in the midst of the sea, and to escape the 
thoughts that intruded upon her when alone Ma. 
bel was not unwilling to partake of the pay. 
eties to which her husband constantly invita 
her. He was blasé with such things himself. 
but it was a pleasure to him to see the glace. 
leveled at Mabel, as she sat beside him at opera 
and theatre, and to say to himself, “ This js my 
wife.” He was one of those men who, without 
possessing a single friend, have a large circle of 
acquaintances ; and among them Mrs, Winthrop 
was voted ‘‘a great acquisition.” She was un- 
doubtedly a brilliant ornament. Though, at one 
time, a simple dress of white muslin, with a single 
white rose in her hair, had been considered by 
all who beheld her in it to be the garb most appro. 
priate to her, it was now universally observed that 
Mrs. Winthrop’s beauty was of that kind which 
** pays” for splendor. One of those wicked ol 
dowagers who retain their popularity in the world 
of fashion down to the grave's mouth by the flick. 
er of a cruel tongue, once observed of her that 
‘**Mrs. Winthrop looked as if she had stolen her 
clothes ;” but the fact was that her simplicity of 
air was preserved, though she looked a princess, 

The great Colonel Chatterton, on the other 
hand, an undoubted authority upon female beau- 
ty, since he had had three wives of his own, and 
had run away with several belonging to other 
people, pronounced her to be the most beautiful 
bride of the season, and congratulated his friend 
Winthrop upon his ‘‘ good taste,” as though Ma- 
bel had been the diamond gift that she was wear- 
ing. This colonel, though he ‘‘ made up” sur- 
prisingly, was no longer a terror to husbands, 
since he had ceased to ‘‘ make up” to their wives; 
he had recently taken to a raven wig, a set of 
magnificent teeth, and was grown stouter in his 
calves. He had a trembling in all his limbs which 
invited the commiseration of the stranger; but 
**Tt is not drink, Sir, as you think,” was the gal- 
lant officer's curt explanation on such occasions, 
‘**but the effects of a ball in my head received 
at Badajos ;” and then he would snatch his wig 
off and show you the lump in his bald crown. 
The present Mrs. Chatterton was not much over 
fifty years of age, and affected to flirt with Mr. 
Winthrop, which afforded her husband much 
She was never tired of dissipation, 
and had a faculty of sitting up at night that 
newspaper compositor might have envied. When 
‘‘ those husbands of ours” were not in attendance 
—which, to do Mr. Winthrop justice, was in his 
case but very seldom—she would carry Mabel 
out with her in a triumphal progress through the 
Park, or a morning concert (late in the after- 
noon) at Lady Solfa’s, or to a bazar at Philan- 
thropy House in aid of the mission among te 
Aztecs. She did not care where it was, so long 
as there wasa crowd. ‘We shall have enough 
of being alone, my dear,” she was wont to Sy, 
‘‘when we come to lie in our graves; an", 
though time was not so much an object in tat 
respect with Mabel, she was willing enough, for 
other reasons, to be Mrs. Chatterton's compa? 
ion, Gayety, like laughing-gas, renders one 
sensible for the time to pain, even though it ve 
the heart-ache. As the summer progressed, €X- 
peditions were planned into the country; oF ™ 
least so far out of town as Greenwich and Ri 1 
mond. ‘The insatiate Mrs. Chatterton sugges!" 
that they should all visit Wimbledon, where te 
Volunteers were encamped. ‘‘ We can no! g0 
there alone, my dear, so you must pomee = 
husbands to accompany us; andthe colone in 
need all your arts, because he has @ icles 
against what he calls ‘ those toy soldiers. , od 
colonel, however, was easily persuaded : bea 
he was delighted to have the opportunity of tel 
ing Mabel that she could “ wind him rount 
little finger.” But Mr. Winthrop was mere of 
durate. He was very careful about the nee 
his health, and declared himself to be “ o rl 
to all kinds of small ailments, such as colt yo 
palpitation. Wimbledon was in an exposet =~ 
uation, and the tents were always full of ag 
The noise of those guns was enough to a 
one. Mabel would have made no further Chat- 
to persuade him, had it not been for opt oe 
terton, but, urged by her, she did so; an 
husband gave way, though not with a very & 

ace. wiki 

The four drove down together on @ ot had 
afternoon, which Mrs. Chatterton prots 
been made for the — ag ae En- 

perfection of fair w ; 
gish shies exhibit some half a dozen specimen 
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m. The tents glistened in the sunshine ; 
Jouds in the blue air were the wres 
hat issued from the rifles mouths. 
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THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN. 


LETTER FROM JUDGE REYNOLDS IN 
DEFENSE OF DR. LANAHAN, 


To the Editor of the New York — F sia 

Os returning home, after an a “ew Chri 
1 days, I find an editorial article in the Chris- 
8 doocate of this week, on that now hack- 
in? biect, ‘* The Methodist Book Concern,” 
neyo pa arn d such an attack on Dr. LanaHaNn 
= veel as to call for some measure of self- 
= And as it appears that the Sub-com- 

ietee have adjourned sine die, this seems to be 
ane per time to correct some of the many mis- 
po an which have, within a few weeks, ap- 
tn that paper, or which bear internal evi- 
oe of having been inspired from that quarter. 
This is not the occasion to speak on the merits 
of the main question, except to remark, in pass- 
ing, that when the trial of Dr, LANAHAN was so 
abruptly ended it was generally supposed that 
the Sub-committee then constituted, and the ac- 
countants to be selected, were to investigate com- 
plaints which had been made, and were still ad- 
ered to, as to alleged Sraudulent business ar- 
rangements and methods ;”” but now comes the 
editorial writer, with Dr. Curry’s indorsement, 
and says that no such thing was intended by the 
Rook Committee. On the question of their in- 
tention I believe him, for this writer, though not 
one of the Committee, is in a position to know 
of their purposes ; but it leaves the Committee in 
the sorry plight of having torn out the very vitals 
of the whole investigation, and then called one 
of the Bishops of the Church, and three of their 
own number, to convene in New York from dis- 
tant points, and canvass days and nights over the 
selection of accountants, all for the purpose, not 
of satisfying the Church as to the truth of Dr. 
Layanan’s charges, but simply to inspect the 
forms of business under an administration now 
so near its end. The public will not justify all 
this expenditure of time and money for any such 
puerile object as this, — , é ; 

But my present business is mainly with the 
dealings between this Sub-committee and Mr. 
Fancuer and myself. When they first met, 
they had before them the names of quite a num- 
ber of accountants, highly recommended, and in 
every way uncommitted; and, although they 
proposed to have three, they reported only one 
for approval, naming for the position of chief ac- 
countant a gentleman whose integrity and gen- 
eral capacity I did not question, but who, some 
years since, had, in a report made by him, pro- 
nounced the books correct. He was also to select 
his assistants. On inquiry, I was informed by 
disinterested persons that his relations were such 
as to raise still stronger objections to his being 
placed in a position to control the investigation. 
‘This must not be understood as implying any im- 
putation upon his personal character, but it com- 
pelled me to refuse concurrence in his appoint- 
ment. I shortly after sent a note to the Sub- 
committee, suggesting that each side in the con- 
troversy should name an equal number of ac- 
countants, say three or four, leaving the Com- 
mittee to select one from each list, and also to 
appoint some well-known gentleman of high 
standing as chief accountant. 

The Committee adjourned, and “ madeno sign” 
in response, except to propound as a law ques- 
tion, to Mr. Fancner and myself, whether, in 
the investigation, the Book Committee had a 
right to go pack of 1868, the time of their ap- 
pointment. This was answered in the affirma- 
tive by myself—I have never heard how by Mr. 
Fancner; but the raising of the question by 
those representing the majority of the Book Com- 
mittee was quite significant. 

The editorial in the next Advocate, after the 
adjournment of the Sub-committee, contained a 
pointed attack on Dr, LANAHAN and myself, in 
reply to which I sent a brief note, explaining the 
grounds of my action, with as little particularity 
as possible, and giving no names; but this Dr. 
Curry refused to publish, though it is due to 
I im to say that his refusal was on the ground 
0 his hating such personal matters. The article 
‘ast alluded to throws great light upon the in- 
ulility of the Committee to fix on other names. 
The Doctor (Curry) says: Respecting the 
other names considered by the Committee, we 
ouly know that none of them received the ap- 
proval of all parties concerned.” Neither Dr. 
LANaHAN nor his friends were consulted, so it is 
pe. te Napee were the parties concerned, who 

suited with any body, but the only 

one named, 
a (? come directly to the article in the Ad- 
ct ee date. It is stated that the Sub- 
mie se ected a Western gentleman (one 
om ae oe with the W estern Book Con- 
“that Bisho c a stated) as chief accountant, 
i : - a Scorr was ready to approve him, 
thon Mr. FANCHER, and that two of the 
sistant cov oted to nominate two others as as- 
known des he ne a wane ae, Soe 
whole Pc! 1e committee, as such, and as a 
inated of cf iat vote I am not informed), nom- 
ed the three neman nant, Same paper contain 
thet ene - — without distinction, except 
Bishop Sc ms Ms “ and the others assistants. 
1 did 2 sey i ready to approve all three. 
selection Pe gree on condition that the 
Me, Fame ould be taken as so made up; but 
“ approvi a ee etjecting, as he says, to 
the pro ne of them by the bulk, and insisted on 
maritn | a of judging each by his separate 
Why ‘h € states no other reason in his card. 
Y, then, did he not pass upon the separate 





and 
defense. 


merits of each? What is the point of this ob- 
Jéction, except that if I had unconditionally ap- 


to do by the Committee, Mr. Fancurr could 
have selected one to suit his clients, as he did ? 
and that would have been one step gained to 
their side, after which the other two would be 
easy in the same direction. The article goes on 
to say that the next day the Committee again 
made unanimous choice of the gentleman from 
the West. I am told on good authority that his 
name was not again acted upon. How it helps 
the matter, if it did, it is difficult to see. I was 
telegraphed to know if I approved of Mr. K——, 
and responded ‘again, as I had before, in writing. 
The writer, from these facts, says that both ad- 
journments of the Committee were occasioned 
by the refusal of Dr. Lananan’s counsel, and 
that ‘‘he will not permit his proofs to see the 
light unless he can select two out of three of the 
examiners,” and this, too, although he has not 
yet named one. 

To call this pettifogging is a mere euphemism. 

Learning for the first time, from the article 
in question, that Mr. Fancner had proposed to 
members of the Committee, that either of the 
two gentlemen whom he had approved be ap- 
pointed chief accountant, and that, joined with 
him, should be one accountant chosen by the 
Agent (Dr. Cartron), and another by the As- 
sistant Agent, Dr. LanaHan immediately noti- 
fied Dr. Car.ton, in writing, that he would ac- 
cept Mr. Fancuer’s proposition, or that Dr. 
CaRLTon might name both the chief and one 
assistant, Dr. LANAHAN to name the other. At 
the latest advices no answer has been made. 

Why has it been impossible, after all this la- 
bor, to find only two men this side of the Rocky 
Mountains who could be accepted by Mr. Fan- 
CHER? Did not Bishop Scorr urge the Com- 
mittee to remain and nominate others? ‘The 
cheap threat at the end of the article is certainly 
ill-advised. If there is nothing wrong in the 
Book Concern, any number of men of our se- 
lection can not find it, especially when under the 
control of a chief in whom the other party has 
such confidence. It is much easier to conceal 
than to create. Truly Dr. Curry was right 
when he said that to outsiders ‘it looks very 
much like a game how not to do it.” 

It should be known that since the adjournment 
of the Book Committee in January Dr. Carton 
has kept an extra accountant employed upon the 
books, under his private instructions, which cer- 
tainly seems contrary to all ideas of propriety. 
Dr. LANAHAN, it is true, was permitted to exam- 
ine the books, and take abstracts therefrom, pre- 
paratory to his trial; but now, if the books are 
on trial, they are to be tested—not by the em- 
ployés of the Agent. During all this controversy 
Dr. LanaHan has been compelled, week after 
week, to read violent attacks upon his conduct 
and motives, in the very paper which bears his 
name as one of the publishers, and he can not 
speak in defense through its columns, though 
even the book-keeper under him is permitted to 
add his voice to the general din. His zeal, how- 
ever, is according to knowledge; for, although 
Dr. Cartton had repeatedly refused to raise his 
salary, saying they could not afford to pay more 
than he was receiving, the books show that on 
the 30th day of November, 1870—after the sus- 
pension of Dr. Lananan, and when Ais trial was 
approaching—this book-keeper—Grant by name 
—received an addition of $2000 to his personal 
property by an increase of salary, $1000 of which 
was conveniently spread back over the year 1869. 
This sudden appreciation of his services is very 
suggestive to the reflecting mind. 

G. G. ReyNowps. 
Brooxtyn, Thursday, April 6, 1871. 





A CLUB OF PARIS REDS. 


Tue Paris clubs, which, since 1789, have al- 
ways had a revolutionary tendency, have been 
the cause of much of the ill feeling and discon- 
tent with which the Paris populace seem to be so 
thoroughly imbued. During the siege the most 
bitter invectives were launched against the gov- 
ernment by the various radical orators who 
would hold forth at these meetings, until things 
rose to such a pitch that all such gatherings 
were temporarily prohibited. After the capitu- 
lation, however, the prohibition was removed, 
and then great were the debates on the various 
deeds and misdeeds of the authorities. Indeed, 
the immense radical majority which was obtained 
in the Parisian elections to the National Assem- 
bly was mainly owing to the great influence 
which the Red orators obtained at these meet- 
ings. During the armistice, also, the entry of 
the Prussians was energetically discussed and ve- 
hemently objected to, and the various measures 
for defending Montmartre, Belleville, and the 
other ultra quarters were originated at these ré- 
unions by the leaders of the radical party, who 
saw in the then disturbed state of the popular 
mind a good opportunity for inveighing against 
the treachery of the government, advocating the 
cause of radicalism, and, perhaps, by overturn- 
ing the existing régime, fairly establishing their 
own faction in power. Since the evacuation the 
vehemence of these assemblies has increased in- 
stead of diminishing, the theories there promul- 
gated have been carried into practical effect, and 
at the moment we write the Jacobin clubs rule 
Paris. , 

The number of small places of amusement in 
Paris greatly assists the formation of these clubs. 
A café chantant, or some such salle, is usually 
selected for the place of meeting. Here the 
members assemble, paying a mere nominal sum 
for admission, and applaud or hiss the various 
orators who proclaim their own views on the 
state of affairs, and propose remedies which, if 
taken in time, would prove to be infallible. 
The most extraordinary stories are related of the 
evil doings of the authorities—the radicals are 
lauded to the skies, while their more conserva- 
tive opponents are declared to be traitors to their 





Proved of all three ‘‘ by the bulk,” as I was asked f 
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discriminate use of this instrument is especially 
advocated, and innumerable plans for reviving 
the good old times of 1793 are invented, pro- 
posed, discussed, and usually carried by accla- 
mation. In some select clubs, however, the 
language and opinions are more moderate ; but 
these, unfortunately, are few, and the generality 
of the meetings advocate ultra doctrines, and 
maintain that Paris has been betrayed. One 
orator went so far in a recent meeting as to set- 
tle the exact sum each member of the govern- 
ment had received for the capitulation. ‘The 
sketch on our first page was taken in a café chan- 
tant, which was used as the club-house of the 
neighborhood. ‘The principal features of the 
scene,” writes the artist, ‘‘ were pipes, shaggy 
beards, red belts, and excessively dirty hands,” 











LO! THE POOR INDIAN. 


In dealing with the aboriginal inhabitants of 
this country, we have practically acted on the 
idea that Indians have no rights which white 
men are bound to respect. We steal their land, 
We make treaties only to break them. With 
the government subsidies we send agents to 
plunder them. We drive them away from their 
ancicnt hunting-grounds, and won't suffer them 
to live in peace on the new ones. In short, the 
history of our dealings with the Indians is one of 
uninterrupted injustice and wrong-doing. Mr. 
Nast, who is a universal philanthropist, appears 
as the champion of this long-suffering race, and 
in the spirited cartoon to be found on page 361 
makes a manly plea for justice toward them. 
While we welcome to the polls the representa- 
tives of every clime and nationality, from the Cau- 
casian to the Hottentot, why, he asks, should we 
exclude tne original owners of the soil? Is not 
Rep Croup also a man and a brother ? 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


In China there exists a custom of holding in every 
provincial capital a triennial examination of candi- 
dates who have already received a scholastic degree, 
and are known as literary graduates. These examina- 
tions are conducted in halls, all of which are construct- 
ed on the same general plan. The great hall at Canton 
is 1330 feet long, and 583} feet wide. It is surrounded 
by a high wall, the entrance being by two gates. The 
hall consists essentially of ranges of cells for the can- 
didates, and apartments for the examining officers. 
Each cell is a minute private room, containing a plank 
for a bed at night, and a seat and table for day. The 
hall at Canton contains 8653 cells. The candidates are 
allowed nothing but pen, ink, and paper. The exami- 
nation season is divided into three sessions of three 
days each. At the beginning of each session texts are 
given, upon which a certain number of essays are 
demanded. These essays, on being delivered to the 
proper officers, are sealed up, the name, age, and resi- 
dence of each candidate being written upon each, and 
they are then copied in red ink by a staff of a thou- 
sand clerks. After these are compared with the orig- 
inals, and pass through various circumlocutions, they 
at length reach the examiners, who select the best and 
submit them to the inspection of the Imperial Com- 
missioners. These Commissioners give the final ver- 
dict as to which possess superior merit. The names 
of the successful candidates are publicly announced, 
a feast is given them, and they are received every 
where with honor. Such is the nature of a public ex- 
amination in China. 








The Library of Congress has during the past year 
received an addition of 12,441 volumes. It now has 
197,668 volumes, and about 30,000 pamphlets. Two 
copies of every copyrighted book must be deposited 
by the publisher in the Library of Congress. In En- 
gland a copy is sent to the British Museum. 





England has no less than fourteen establishments 
for the construction of iron ships. How many has 
America? 





The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals will have no occasion to look after the six equine 
pets of one Mr, Marsh, who recently died at Passaic, 
New Jersey. A large share of an estate of $400,000 he 
has left by will for the use and benefit of his horses. 
One might infer that these are valuable horses, But 
no; some of them are old and almost worthless. But 
they were the old bachelor’s best friends, and so he 
bought a farm for their use, which is set aside as the 
terrestrial paradise for the six horses during the next 
ten years. A generous sum is to be expended each 
year in extra provender of a superior kind ; twelve hun- 
dred dollars per annum is to remunerate a man for 
rubbing down the equines, and two gentlemen receive 
a bequest of ten thousand dollars each in case they see 
that all the conditions of the will are properly carried 
out. 


—_—_ 


Great excitement has been produced by the recent 
discovery of a quantity of human bones on Dustin Isl- 
and, near Concord, New Hampshire. This island is 
notable as the scene of the heroic exploit of Mrs. Dus- 
tin, in 1697, when, after being taken prisoner by the 
Indians, ehe killed ten of her captors. No ope has 
been buried on the island for fifty years. The bones 
are pronounced of the Indian type, and the query is, 
are they those of ‘the Indians Mrs. Dustin killed ? 


art of the work of the Howard Mission is 
to receive, wash, feed, clothe, and educate homeless, 
vagrant, and needy children. There are three classes 
of these under the care of the Mission—those whom 
the Mission is authorized to send to proper homes or 
situations, those who need a shelter only till friends 
can provide for them, and those who receive care and 
instruction during the day but sleep elsewhere. Con- 
nected with the Mission is a “ Day Nursery,” where 
mothers who go out to work during the day can leave 
their little children until their return. 


A large p 


It seems incredible that a man could be capable of 
calling his son “ Eli Lama Sabachthani,” or “ Maher- 
shalalhashbaz;” but that such is the fact 1s asserted by 
an English writer, who, having evidently had a plenty 
of time, and free access to the records of the Registrar- 
General's office, has prepared a very amusing paper con- 
cerning English Christian names. Among other carl 
osities contained in these records are a “‘ Green Leaf,” 
“Shooting Gallery,” “Lucky Day,” “Sing Song, 








country, and only fit for the guillotine. The in- 


“ Tempestuous Stinger,” “Giddy Edwards,” “ Talitha 


Cumi,” “Holy Davies,” “Choice Pickerel”—names 
which seemed to have been fastened on heipless chil- 
dren as a mere joke, and for which infliction a child 
might reasonably be authorized to claim damages of 
& parent when he becomes of age. Turning from the 
record of these outrageous appellations, it is an inter- 
esting fact that two-thirds of English children are 
called by one of twenty-five names, which, for the 
benefit of parents who desire not to bestow upon their 
children a name too common, we give in the order of 
their popularity: Mary, William, John, Elizabeth, 
Thomas, George, Sarah, James, Charles, Henry, Alice, 
Joseph, Ann, Jane, Ellen, Emily, Frederick, Annie, 
— Emma, Eliza, Robert, Arthur, Alfred, Ed- 
war 





The English are slow, according to American ideas. 
An account of the German entry into Paris was con- 
veyed by special messenger to London, involving the 
cost of two special railroad trains for a distance of 255 
miles, and the use of a steamboat for a trip of twenty- 
two miles across the Channel. This occupied ten hours 
and a half, and the news only reached London at the 
same time as it was conveyed by telegraph all over the 
United States, 





When the Boston jail was built, at an expense of 
$450,000, it was remarked that it cost the city more to 
provide for her prisoners in jail than it would to board 
them at the Revere House. 





Ti 2 managers of the Edinburgh Infirmary have again 
voted that women shall have no educational advan- 
tages in that institution; their argument being that 
admitting them would interfere with the objects of 
the institution, which are, besides relieving the sick, 
supplying “young gentlemen” with opportunities of 
medical studies. 





There are no medicines left in Paris, Drugs of the 
rarer sort have almost entirely disappeared, and the 
supply of even the commoner articles is wholly inade- 
quate to the demand. . 


It is well to remember that in cases of kerosene fires 
an attempt to extinguish the flames with water will 
only spread the fire. Instead, smother the flames with 
blankets, woolen cloths, quilts, shawls, or whatever 
may be at hand. 





The mother of the Rothschilds attained the age of 
ninety-eight ; her wit, which was remarkable, and her 
intellectual faculties, which were of no common order, 
being preserved to the end. In her last illnese, when 
surrounded by her family, her physician being pres- 
ent, she said, in a suppliant tone, to the latter: “ Dear 
doctor, try to do something forme.” “ Madame, what 
can Ido? I can’t make you young again.” “ No, 
doctor, I don’t want to be young again, but I want to 
continue to grow old.” 


A resident of Taunton, Massachusetts, has obtained 
ice for his own summer use in a novel manner, for sev- 
eral winters past. He should have given the recipe to 
the public earlier in the season, and then people might 
have been quite independent of ice companies. The 
process is as follows: He procures about fifty empty 
flour barrels, at a cost of twenty cents each, and gradu- 
ally pours in water until each contains a solid mass of 
ice. The barrels are then put away in his cellar and 
entirely covered with sawdust. As ice is required a 
barrel is tapped. 





Church's “ Jerusalem,” which has for a little time 
been on exhibition at Goupil’s Gallery, was painted to 
order for Hon. Thomas Alleyn, of Hartford, Connect- 
icut, and will be the first canvas placed in his new 





gallery. This painting is about the size of the “‘ Heart 
of the Andes,” which will be vividly remembered by 
many of our readers, and represents a spring view, 
taken from the Mount of Olives. . The point of view 
chosen by the artist is one which allows nearly all the 
objects of interest in and around Jerusalem to be com- 
prehended ina single glance. The picture is executed 
with the artist's usual ekill and care, and the subject is 
of peculiar interest at the present time, when recent 
researches indicate that many valuable disclosures con- 
cerning the Holy City are to be revealed. 





Readers, according to Coleridge, are divided into four 
classes: those who allow their reading, like the sand 
in the hour-glass, to run in and out without leaving a 
vestige behind; those who, like the sponge, itnbibe 
every thing, and return it a little dirtier than before; 
those who, like a jelly-bag, allow all that is pure to 
pass away, and retain only the refuse; and those who, 
like slaves in the Golconda diamond mines, cast away 
all that is worthless, and preserve only the pure gem. 


The wonder is that spontaneous combustion does 
not occur every day, when the human body is said to 
contain phosphorus enough for fotr hundred ordinary 
two-cent packages of matches! Fortunately, there is 
not quite enough sulphur for the matches. 





The Young Men's Christian Association of San 
Francisco has had a benevolent plan of helping the 
ignorant and careless out of difficulty, by paying the 
postage on letters dropped into the office where it was 
evident the stamp was unintentionally omitted. Over 
two thousand letters have been thus forwarded by the 
Association during the past three months. During 
the same time, however, more than a thousand were 
left to their fate, there being indications that the writ- 
ers of them expected the Association to take care of 
them. 


—_—— 


Some small satisfaction is it to know that English 
railway companies do not mutilate and kill their pas- 
sengers with entire impunity. During the past year 
a total sum of £333,715 was expended by railway com- 
panies in the United Kingdom as compensation for 
personal injury. How many hurts this sum covers it 


would be impossible to say. 


A letter from the South African diamond fields 
states that most of the diamonds found are flawed, 


very few, indeed, being perfect gems. 





Johnny, a little fellow who went to church one day, 
with an injunction from his mother to remember the 
text, did better than many grown-up persons do. His 
version, on coming home, was: “* Why d’ye stand 
round here doing nuffin for? Go into my barn-yard 
and work; I'll make it all right with you.” It was not 
far out of the way in its meaning. 


The town of Amherst, in Massachusetts, has follow- 
ed the example of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
and other places, in introducing English sparrows, in 





the hepe of establishing a colony of these birds. 
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REY. JOHN HALL, D.D. 


Tux Rev. Joux Hat, D.D., the 
eloquent aud popular pastor of the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York, is of Scot hdescent. His | 
s removed from Scotland to 


ancest a 
the north of Ireland in one of those 
exten-ive ci rrations which gave 





character to the province of Ulster, 





disti hing it, as Protestant, from 
the south of Ireland, which is almost 


wholly Roman Catholic. He was born 
in the County Armagh, on the Jlst 
of July, 1829, in the home occupied 
by his family fur six successive gen- 
erations. lis futher was an elder in 
the Presbyterian Church, and a man 
of influence in the ecclesiastical courts 
as well as in the circle of his own par- 
ish. ‘The son, was well 
indoctrinated in the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith, but he also received 
a thorough classical and literary train- 
ing, and was prepared to enter Belfast 
College at the early age of thirteen. 
Thongh not distinguished either for 
; eminent attain- 


of course, 


close application or 
ments during his college course, he 
carried off the prize in Hebrew, which 
perhaps was an indication of the field 
of study and of effort in which his 
talents were to be most conspicuously 
employed. 

After his graduation he began to 
take a more serious view of human 
life and of its grand purposes. He 
became acommunicant inthe Church | 

i hers, and entered upon a 
tudy preparatory to the 


of his fi 








course of 
Christian ministry. In his theologic- 
al curriculum he was the foremost stu- 






dent of his class, uniformly taking the 
prize in the voluntary examinations. 
He was licensed to preach the Gospel 
by the Presbytery of Belfast, in June, 
1849, and at once accepted a call, | 
not from a congregation, but from his 
own class, to become their missionary 
to a station among a Roman Catholic | 
population in the west of Ireland. It | 
was a trying service to a youth of 


twenty years, fresh from the academic 
halls, but he was equal to the posi- | 
tion, and while his ministrations were | 
telling upon the people to whom he 
hering strength 


was sent, he was gatl 
in this school of discipline and study. 

He was under the necessity of becom- 

ing thoroughly acquainted with the system of 
Romanism, and in such a practical manner as 
few Protestant clergymen have learned it. ‘This 
training was of great service to him when he was 
afterward called to occupy a more distinguished 
position in his native land, and it is one of his 
many qualifications for the advanced post which 
he now holds in his adopted country. 

On the 30th of January, 1852, he was installed 
pastor of the church at Armagh, the capital of 
the county of the same name, and the seat of the 
archie} isco} 2! see of the Primate of all Ireland. 
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REV. JOHN HALL, D.D.—[{Puorograrurp sy Rooxwoop & Co.) 


Of his residence here his successor, in a pub- 
lished historical discourse, says: ‘* Youthful, 
healthful, and vigorous, he devoted himself most 
earnestly to all departments of pastoral work. 
Laboring unceasingly all day, and studying fre- 
quently all night, his influence soon began to 
tell upon the community.” From this charge 
he was called, in 1858, to the pastoral of the 
church of Mary's Abbey, now Rutland Square, 
| in the city of Dublin, where he took his stand 
| among the first preachers of the Irish capital, 
and among its foremost men in the world of let- 





ters and in public influence. He continued to 
be a close student, not confined to the branches 
of learning most obviously connected with his 
professional life, but giving careful attention to 
those matters of science which some of the brill- 
iant intellects of the Old World, as well as the 
New, have attempted to turn against the Bible. 
His power and influence were soon acknowl- 
edged, and not long after his removal to Dublin 
he received from the Queen the honorary office 
of Commissioner of Education for Ireland, per- 
forming its responsible duties, without fee or re- 








ward, until his removal to his pr 
field of labor, and exerting if a 
with distinguished success to — 
to his countrymen an undenomin; ‘ m1 
al education and literature Whit 
occupying this Position his n Micon 
proposed for the Moderators 
Irish General Assembly. 
personally popular, and re 
warm support from those who a reed 
with him in Sentiment, he tn ie 
feated on the ground of his oppo; 
to religious establishments. | 
ready taken the American 


ame was 
hip of the 
Although 
Ceiving a 


/PPOsition 
1aVing al. 
ground on 





this subject. But he enjoyed in aft 
years what toa noble mind js g ' ik 
er satisfaction, that of seeing the; ( ; ze 
plete triumph of the principles he ¢ ri 
vocated and represented in his ne 4 
nation. oer 
In the spring of 1867 he Was ap- 


pointed a delegate, by the Irish Gey 
| eral Assembly, to the Presbyterian 

churches of this country, Arriving in 
this city, he went immediately to Cin. 
cinnati, where the Old School Gen 
eral Assembly was in session, His 
eloquent speech on the occasion of his 
reception, which was one of the strik. 
ing incidents of that Assembly, wil] 
never be forgotten by any who heard 
it. He was welcomed by the New 
School Assembly at Rochester yi 
the same warm-hearted coydj lity 
and also by other Presbyterian bodies 
The congregation over which he now 
ministers had no opportunity to « 


With 


his face or hear his voice during hic 
stay in this country, but such was the 


impression he made every where that 
| on coming together in the fall of the 





year, they made out a unanimous call 
which was sent to him by the ocean 
cable. It was at once accepted, s 


deeply had he become interes 
our country during his visit. 1) 
arrangements for his rem 
speedily made, and on the 3d 
vember, 1867, he comme: 
ministrations in the church of wl 
he is now the honored pastor. H 
was installed on the evening of the 
same day. 

From the first Dr. Hatt has se 
cured the warmest affections of his 
people, and the deeply interested at. 
tention of all who have come wit 
the range of his voice or inf 
His church is crowded in all we 
and on all occasions. His week-day lectures 
his Bible class instructions have been attend 
not only by the members of his own past 
charge, but by representatives of all denomina- 
tions. He has greatly promoted the cause of 
Christian unity simply by bringing together. to 
listen to his earnest words, the members of 
churches when it did not interfere with attend- 
ance on their own church services. 

Dr. Hatt is not an eloquent preacher in a 
common acceptation of the term. LHe indulzes 
in no flights of fancy or of rhetoric; 
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the moment that he rises to speak he rivets the 
of his hearers by his clear common- 
cens solid words of instruction tersely stat- 
e 7 his weighty arguments drawn from the mag- 
azine of Divine truth, and his pungent appeals, 
uttered with a pathos peculiarly his own, and 
with an intense earnestness, W hich at times 
breaks out almost in a cry of distress, that pierces 
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the hearts of his hearers. 


fectly simple, His preaching is per- 


and power of ] he - all the wealth of learning | 
he speaks : ey geo that he has at command, 
His discomene ny tte language of the people. 
an 9 abound in the most happy illus- | 
cos 4 a drawn from the wide range cf his read- 
ng, but they are introduced to illustrate the sub- 
Ject, and not the speaker, 
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Dr. Hatt is in constant request as a public 
speaker—on the platform as well as in the pul- 
pit—and none is more sure to draw a crowded 
house; but he never speaks without having 
something to say, or without saying it well and 
to the point. Consequently he always attracts 
the full attention of his audience, and always 
makes a strong impression, ; 
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PEACE 


We close this sketch with an extract from an 
article written by one of the ablest of the Quar- | 
terly Reviewers, on the occasion of Dr. } 


| leaving Dublin to come to this count 


nine years he was occupied in raising Dublin | 
Presbyterianism to that proud and commanding 
position it held in the days when JoserH Borse 
preached to a thousand hearers in Wood Street, 


EEKLY. 


including the Damers and Laycrorps and 
Lortuses of high descent; and for eighteen 
years he has been conspicuous, in the ranks of 
his brethren, not merely for great eloquence and 
great force of character, but as a man of unblem- 
ished integrity, of tried courage, of large benev- 
olence, of unaffected piety—a man whose views 
were always tolerant and liberal, his convictions 
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CELEBRATION LN BERLIN. 


deep and hearty, with few antipathies and many | 
sympathies, yet his career, in all its stages, 
marked by decision. We can think of his life | 
proudly and thankfully, as of the course of a riv- | 
er filling its channel from bank to bank, moving | 
onward by the force its own ample stream, 
and, with effortless ministry, watering the fields | 
and the flowers on either side.” 
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BERLIN EXULTANT. 

On July 16, 1870, Berlin was profusely illu- 
minated in honor of the declaration of war. On 
March 3, 1871, the town was still more resplend- 
ent with flaming devices and myriads of little 


lamps, this time, however, in honor of the brill- 
iant victories of the past eight months, and of 
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the conclusion of an advantageous peace. Still, 
widely as these two occasions differed, the feat. 
ures of both scenes were the same, and on nei- 
ther evening was there any great sign of excite- 
ment, further than a large crowd quietly parad- 
ing the streets, phlegmatically gazing at the va 
rious illuminations, and stopping at an occasional 
bier-halle or gasthaus for the relished sede! of 
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beer, which, with the Berliner, replaces the in- 
evitable petit verre of the Parisian. No noisy 
demonstrations of detiance or elation took place 
on either evening; the demeanor of the crowd 
was always calm, and the only bursts of feeling 
nitted themselves were a few patriotic 
choruses, and a hearty cheer for their rulers as 
the royal palace was passed. Here, however, 
on the latter evening, their cry was significantly 
changed, In July the shout was ‘‘ Long live 
Wituetm, Adnig von Preussen ;” but in March 
the cry was for der Kaiser, the Emperor of Ger- 
many. 

Although calm and placid, the joy of the Ber- 
liners on the latter occasion was intense, and the 
poorest persons testified their patriotism, not as 
in Paris, by unmeaning shouts and turbulent 
processions, but in improvising some species of 
illumination to show their exultation at their 
country’s success. Not that the illumination was 
official, nor had it even been proposed by the po- 
lice—the movement was entirely spontaneous ; 
but, had it been announced a month beforehand, 
it could not have been more general. The more 
wealthy mansions sparkled with gorgeous devices 
of bi-headed eagles, sturdy Germanias, enormous 
laurel wreaths, and innumerable stars and crowns; 
while the more modest inhabitants ornamented 
their balconies and windows with variegated oil- 
lamps, or the familiar candle hidden in a Chi- 
nese Iantern. The public buildings were taste- 
fully decorated with a careful eye to architect- 
ural effect, and here the Rathhaus or Town Hall 
was specially notable. As may be seen in the 
sketch, every window and cornice were traced out 
with a brilliant line of light; and powerful red 
lamps, which were visible for many miles round, 
were placed on the tower. ‘To add to the liveli- 
ness of the scene, the Crown Princess and the 
other princesses rode about inspecting the illu- 
minations, and were greeted with hearty cheers 
as they were recognized by the crowd. 

The weather was most favorable, and rarely, 
if indeed ever, had Berlin assumed such an air 
of universal rejoicing. Every inhabitant did his 
best toward the demonstration; and if the illu- 
mination be taken as a sample of their feeling, 
the termination of the war was, in spite of the 
meaningless grumbles of a few journals, highly 
satisfactory. 
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CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD 
TERMINUS. 

We give on page 364 an illustration of the 
Overland Railroad wharf at Oakland, California, 
extending across the San Francisco Bay toward 
Goat Island. 7+ has a total length of 10,500 
feet, or nearly two miles from the water-line 
at Oakland. ‘The extension is 3609 feet long, 
2600 feet of which is wide enough for three 
tracks. The last 1200 feet of the wharf is wide 
enougli for twelve tracks, and has at least two 
mammoth freight sheds upon it, 600 to 800 feet in 
length. ‘There is a slip at the end of the wharf, 
having ample accommodations for four of the 
largest vessels afloat, the Great Eustern alone 
excepted. There are two slips for the passenger 
and freight steamers, with a depth of twenty-four 
feet of water at low tide. 

Between the eastern side of Goat Island and 
the railroad wharf there is a deep-water channel, 
having a depth of forty feet at low tide. When 
vessels come into this port with special cargoes of 
tea or other merchandise for shipment overland, 
they go into the railroad slips and put their car- 
goes directly aboard the cars; and thus the 
smallest possible amount of handling is incurred, 
and freight expenses kept at the lowest possible 
fig The wharf was finished by the first of 
June last. The cost of the wharf structures ex- 
ceeds $1,000,000, The timber, piling, etc., were 
brought from the summit of the Sierra Nevada 
and- Puget Sound. 


fyures, 








Hope for the Drunkard! Hopeless cases of 
Intemperance positively cured, by a harmless 
remedy, by Dr. Beers, 12 E. Twelfth St., New 
York. Call or send stamp for Evidence.—[Com.] 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


W. Ke ty, of Amsterdam, N. Y., earned with 
a Wheeler & Wilson, in 14 years, $14,564, mak- 
ing coats. An average of more than $20 a week. 
-~ Com. ] 

t 


R. B. Mircuerr, 45 Winchester Ave., Chi- 
cago, has patented a Stove that cooks a meal for 
eight persons for one-cent, and they are in use in 
thirty States and ‘Territories. Send for Illus- 
trated Circular.—[Com. } 





**Tuey cuRE!” What cures? Arer’s CuER- 
RY Prcrorav for a Cough, Aver’s Prits for 
a pargative, and AYER’s SARSAPARILLA for the 
; i that require an alterative medicine. — 

Com. 





- 

We have no hesitation in recommending to 
our readers Hall's Vegetable Sicilian Hair Re- 
newer as a sure cure for dandruff, and to restore 
the natural color of the hair.—{ Com. ] 


ZOELAION, OF Oxygenated Cod-Liver Oil, itively 
curés ( onsumption, Scrofula, Cancer, and blood dis- 
eases, where all other remedies have failed. Berns. 


Rorron & Co., Cloverine Chemical W 
120, Brooklyn, N. Y¥.—{Com.] sehen 





WN INCHESTER’s HyPoOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND 
Sopa is a certain Cure for Consumption.-[ Com. ] 





Dr. E. F. Garvin's Tar Remenres cnre Diseases of 


HARPER'S 





WEERLY. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


And TAN, use PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION. It is reliable and harmless. Sold by Drug- 
gists every where. Prepared only by Dr. B, C. Pexry, 
Dermatologist, 49 Bond St., New York. 





No more suffering from corns, bunions, grown-in toe 
nails, sore heels, o_— Jeet. Let the motto be 
* Sound feet on sound bodies." Read 

HE HUMAN FEET, turm Dress anv 
Care: showing their natural shape, their pres- 
ent deformed condition, and how distorted toes and 
other defects are to be prevented or corrected; with 
directions for dressing them elegantly and comfortat 
bly. Illustrated. Ry first post, $1 25. 

Address S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


EXHAUSTION. 


Invalids, broken down in health and spirits by 
Chronic Dyspepsia, or suffering from the terrible ex- 
haustion which follows the attacks of acute disease, 
the testimony of thousands who have been raised as 
by a miracle from a similar state of prostration by 


HOSTETTER’S 
STOMACH BITTERS 


is a sure guarantee that by the same means you too 
may be strengthened and restored. But to those who 
stand in peril of epidemics, to all who, by reason of 
exposure, privations, and uncongenial climate or un- 
healthy pursuits, may at any moment be stricken down, 
this paragraph is most particularly and emphatically 
addressed. You, who are thus situated, are proffered 
an absolute safeguard against the danger that menaces 
you. Tone and regulate the system with this harm- 
less medicinal stimulant and alterative, and you will 
be forearmed against the maladies whose seeds float 
around you in the air unseen. 


Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters 


are not only a standard tonic and alterative through- 
out the United States, but they are accredited by the 
certificates of the most distinguished citizens of the 
Union to the people of all other lands. In Canada, 
Australia, and the West Indies they are gradually 
taking the place of all other stomachics, whether na- 
tive or foreign, and as surely as truth is progressive 
and demonstration overthrows doubt, they will event- 
ually supersede every other invigorant and restorative 
uow employed in medicinal practice. 


EARES’ : 
canes’ FalaGON ONiris 
i 
Made to Order and Warranted to Fit. 
Sent by express, C.O. D., to any part of the country, 
- at the following rates: 
6 Shirts, Good Muslin and Linen Fronts........ $9 00 
6 ‘ Better Muslin and Good Linen........ . 1050 











6 ‘ Masonville Muslin and Fine Linen.... 12 00 
6 ‘* Wameutta Muslin and Very Fine Linen. 13 50 
6 “ New York Mills and Better Linen..... 15 00 


a3 Directions for Measurement sent on application. 
RICHARD MEARES, Gents’ Furnishing 
Goods, 6th Avenue & 19th St., N. ¥. 


__ SPENCERIAN _ 
STEEL PENS. 


Manufactured by the Original Inventor 
of Steel Pens. 


THE CELEBRATED durability and perfection of 
action of these Pens are owing to a peculiar process 
of Carbonizing, and to the great care taken in their 
manufacture by the most skilled and experienced 
workmen in Europe. 

They are a nearer approximation to the real 
sw AN QUILL than any thing hitherto invented. 


For sale by Dealers generally. 

t?- SAMPLE CARD, containing all the 
14 numbers, artistically arranged and securely 
inclosed, sent by mail on receipt of 25 CENTS, 

A seme me 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & C0., 
— 138 x 140 Grand Street, New York. 


OF FOUR GRADES. 
Water-Proof CLAP-BOARDS, 


A perfect substitute for pine, at about half its cost, and 
entirely water proof. " 
‘ SHEATHING BOARD, 
or outside of Studding, under Cl e = 
ductor of cold, heat, ant i —— 
Prepared Plastering BOARD, 
A cheap and pie substitute for lath and plaster; 
makes a smooth, substantial wall, at less than half the 
usual cost. 
DOUBLE THICK ROOFING, 
made entirely of Wool Felt, a cheap and perfect article. 
—“ and circulars sent free by 
OCK RIVER PAPER CO., 
B.E. HALE, Chicago; or 
22 & 24 Frankfort Street, N. Y. 


M AGI F FOR THE PARLOR. Send 
Stamp for a Price-List. 
HARTZ MAGIC REPOSITORY, 


___. 748 Broadway, New York. 
BSesEx's COMPLETE OPERAS for 

) Voice and Piano-forte, words in two languages. 
Price $l each. Nowready: Don Juan, Fidelio, 1 _ 
ee eg py ey oy Issued fort- 
nightly. 0., No. 4 Bond St., and W. A. 
POND & CO., No. 547 Broadway. . 


COMBINATION STENCIL Alphabet and Figures, 


It is an exceed- 




















It is one of the 








Heart and Lungs. Sold by Druggists.—[Com. j 


most useful inven- 
tions of the age for 
porsaaase and 

usiness Men. price-lists, &c. 


Patented Ang. 11, °68. Send for Circular. 


ingly rapid meth- 
od of marking 
boxes for ship- 
ment, show-cards, 








NEW YORK STENCIL WORKS, 87 Nassau St., N.Y. 


A.T. STEWART & CO, 


ARE OFFERING 

IN ADDITION TO THEIR PRESENT STOCE, 

600 PIECES CHOICE STYLES AND 
NEW COLORINGS 
of 
SPRING AND SUMMER SILKS, 
IMPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR THEIR 
RETAIL TRADE. 
PRICES, $1, $1 25, $1 50 TO $2 PER YARD. 


BLACK SILKS, 


AT UNUSUALLY LOW PRICES. 
TWO CASES NEW COLORINGS IN 


PLAIN SILKS, 


AT $175 PER YARD. 
A DECIDED BARGAIN. 


FORMING THE LARGEST, CHEAPEST, AND 
MOST ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF SILKS 
YET OFFERED. 

BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


EYRE | 





D 


LANDELL, 


BWOURTH and ARCH, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


DEALERS IN FINE DRY GOODS. 








Possesses all the desirable qualities of the Standard Ma- 
chines in the market. In its Capacity—being the 


light and quiet, and being 
easily comprehended. 


n its 
Superior Construction and Beauty of Style and Finish. 
BUT ITS PRINCIPAL FEATURE IS ITS 


VERTICAL FEED!! 


which is the most practical and desirable device for the 
purpose possessed by any Machine, giving Tux 
Davis the preference, and which the 
Manufacturers claim makes it 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER MACHINES. 
THE DAVIS has been before the public nearly Ten 
Years, and, unlike other Machines, has not been puffed 
into notoriety, but in a — way has earned a great 
reputation on account of its many desirable qualities. 


¢@~ Agents are desired in every County in the 
United States and Canadas, not already occupied, to 
whom the most liberal terms known to the trade will 
be given, by addressing the Manufacturers, 
THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
of Watertown, N. Y. 


A REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


G. L. KELTY & COMPANY, 
722 & 724 Broadway. 
New Importations otf 
SWISS LACE CURTAINS, 
FRENCH GUIPURE CURTAINS, 
NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, 
and CURTAIN MATERIALS, 
BEST SCOTCH HOLLAND SHADES, 
with Patent Self-Acting Fixtures. 


ANGLING and FISH-CULTURE. 
Soorr’s book on “' FISHING IN AMERICAN WA- 
TERS,” with 174 Ilustrations, teaches the how and 
where to fish and propagate fishes. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$3 50. Mailed, prepaid, on receipt of price, by 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 


P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


To Opium Eaters and Inebriates. 


Will be opened, on the 1st of July, a Sanatorium for 
the Treatment of the above unfortunates, and for all 
nervous diseases arising from the abuse of Opium or 
Alcohol. For Circular, with full particulars, address 


- H. D. HOLTON, M.D., Brattleboro, Vt. 


HARTSHORN’S SHADE ROLLERS. 

No cords or balances used. To be had at all uphol- 

sterers, Price-Lists and Models supplied to the trade. 
486 Broadway, N. ¥. 

















FOGGAN’S CELEBRATED GOLD METAL WATCHES, 
Prices, $10, $12, $15, $20, $25, Fully warranted for time, appearance, and durability. Expressed, C.0.D., 


With permission to examine on paying agent express 
JOLIN 


FOGGAN 


charges both ways, previous fo paying bill. 
& CO., No. 79 Nassau Street, New York. 


— 


USEFUL BOOKs 
FOR THE COUNTRY 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx 


a 


FLAGG’S EUROPEAN VINEY 
sons in European Vineyards, Treaties of tree Sea- 
ture; Vine Disease and its Cure; Wine-Makins< 
Health and Morals, By Woes ene a8 aft 
ft) . ? th g 
Cloth, $1 50. ve J. Frage, 2m, 


FLAGG'S HAND-BOOK OF THE 
CURE. Hand-Book of the Sulphur-cey SPhUR- 
cable to the Vine Disease in America, and Dj ad 
of Apple and other Fruit Trees, By Wine 
Frage. 12mo, Paper, 50 cents, mand. 


HARAZSTHY’S GRAPE CULTURE 
MAKING. Grape Culture and Wine Mani wiNe- 
ing the Official Report of the Commissioner ay.” 
ed to investigate the Agriculture of Europe’ wi ‘ 
especial, Reference to the Products of Califyrn, 
. Harasztoy. Numerous II) i ; 
Cloth; $5 00. ustrations, 8vo, 


WATSON’S AMERICAN HOME GARDEN. 7) 
American Home Garden: being Principles and — 
for the Culture of Vegetables, Fruits, Flowers and 
Shrubbery. To which are added brief Notes ., 
Farm Crepe, with a Table of their Average Proj. 
wet and penton Constituents. By ALExanprg 

Yatson. With Several Hundred Illustrati 2 
Cloth, $2 00. mms Ting 


JAEGER’S LIFE OF NORTH AMERICA 5 
SECTS. Life of North American fesoetn, "Wen 
numerous Illustrations drawn from Specimens in 
the Cabinet of the Author. By Professor Jazcrn, 
assisted by H. C. Preston, M.D. 12mo, Cloth, 315 


— 


— 


— 


BROWNE'S TREES OF AMERICA. The Trees 
of America, Native and Foreign Pictorially and Bo. 
tanically Delineated, and Scientifically and Popular. 
ly described ; being considered principally with Ref. 
erence to their ceoaraphy and History, Soil anj 
Situation, Propagation and Culture, Accidents 41;/ 
Diseases, Properties and Uses, Economy in the Art: 
Introduction into Commerce, and their Application 
in Useful and Ornamental Plantations, y DJ 
Browne. Illustrated by numerous Engravings, syo, 
Cloth, $5 50. or ? 

TODD'S APPLE CULTURIST. The Apple Cul- 
turist. A Complete Treatise for the Practical Po- 
mologist. To Aid in Propagating the Apple, and 
Cultivating and i—* Orchards. Illustrated 
with ae. of Fruit, Young and Old Trees, and 
Mechanical Devices employed in Connection with 
Orchards and the Management of Apples. By Sr- 
RENO Epwarps Topp, Author of “Young Farmer's 
Manual,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 

VAUX'S ARCHITECTURE. Villas and Cottages: 
a Series of Designs prepared for Execution in the 
United States. he pec Vaux, Architect (late 
Downine & Vavx. Illustrated by nearly 500 E:- 
gravings. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00, 

GARDNER'S FARMER'S DICTIONARY. A Vo- 
cabulary of the Technical Terms recently introduce! 
into Agriculture and Horticulture from various 
Sciences, and also a Compendium of Practical Farn- 
ing: the latter chiefly from the Works of the Rev. 

. M. Ruam, Loupon, Low, and Yovarr, and the 
most eminent American Authors. Numerous Illus 
trations. 12mo, Sheep, $2 50. 

WOOD'S HOMES WITHOUT HANDS. Homes 
without Hands: being a Description of the Ha! 
tions of Animals, classed according to their Pri: 
ple of Construction. By J. G. Woon, M.A., F.L.S., 
Author of “Illustrated Natural History.” Wi! 
about 140 Illustrations engraved on Wood by (. 
Pearson, from Original Designs made by F. W. K« 
and E. A. Smith, under the Author's Superintend- 
ence. 8vo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $4 50. 





sw Harper & Brorurers will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


RIP VAN WINKLE AT HOME, 


a group of statuary by 
Sohn Rogers. Price $12. 
The tigure of Rip was 
m »deled from Mr. Josep! 
Jefferson, who sat for his 
likeness. Two other de- 
signs from the same story 
will be published early in 
the fall. This and other 
groups will be delivered 
at any railroad station in 
the United States, free of 
expense, on re '° of 
the price. Send for ll- 
lustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List to - 
JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 











FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE 


h 









Cleans Kid Gloves and all kinds of Cloths and Clo‘h- 
ing; removes Paint, Grease, Tar, &c., instantl » With- 
ont the least injury to the finest fabric. +e M 
Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. FRAGRAY 
SAPOLIENE CO., 83 Barclay St., New York; 46 +4 
Salle St., Chicago. 


JAPANESE PAPER WARE. tries ticcene. 
* ery housekeeper. 
Dealers are invited to test these goods, now succes” 
fully"introduced, to wit.: Water, Milk, and Commoce 
Pails, Slop Jars, Milk Pans, Wash Bowls and Beal ’ 
Spittoons, Trays, &c. They are water-proof and ¢ ura 
ble, will not shrink or break, are enameled in a 
Send for Descriptive and Price Lists to the manane” 
turers, TENNINGS BROTHERS, 352 Pear! St., 4¢ 
York City. Trade supplied. 
RUETORE, ABDOMINAL WEAENESS, aby 
PULENCY.—Relief and Cure. Seeley's Hard-Iv 
ber Trusses and Su ters, Late patterns, indestras : 
ible (steel coated), cleanly, light, safe, comfortal © 
Also, Bandages, &c. Estabts.: 1347 Chestant © ” 
Philada., and 8 Ann St., N.Y. Send for Pamph a 


: ACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer. — soe cndway, N.Y. 
will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, nage et 
Onaans, of six first-class makers, including aT" 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRIOES, FOR OASH, yom in 
wontn, or will take a portion cash and balan 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


ONDERS OF THE AGE.—Real Worki 

Engine, only $1 50, and the Magic Pho ve pi 

25 cents a pacKhge. Sent every where, postage Ling 
Send to W. C. WEMYSS, 730 Broadway, New *« 


= — _——— ar he 
100,000 FORTUNES can_be_ easily o* 
tained. Free Tract. Address, with Stamped Di 
rected Envelope, A. T. PECK, Danbury, Conn. _ 














ns, 














ng Steam- 
tographs, 





J. Cuapmas & Co., Madison, Ind. 4 





SODA FOUNTAINS} , Best and Cheapesti 
$40 to $100, 























Apri 2 2, 1871.] 


yALUABLE INVENTION! 
: LIQUID 
‘COMPOSITION BRONZE. 


r Bronzing and Gilding 
tens, Chandeliers, Pipes, Safes, &c., 
Hes Iw Lares OB SMALL QUANTITIES. : 

ly ae quickly applied on new or old articles, in 
bes nades and colors, at a moderate expense. 
al SSOUNTY RIGHTS FOR SALE. 
B. F. KEMP, 
INVENTOR'S EXCHANGE, 
245 Broadway, N. ¥. 


THE NEW WILSON 





Under-Feed Shuttle 


SEWING MACHINES! 


$25 cheaper than 
any other! 

For Simplicity, Durabili- 
ty and Beauty they stand 
wnrivalied ! For STITCH- 
Inc, HemMine, TUCKING, 
FEexxinG, Quilting, CorD- 
ING, BInDING, BRAIDING, 
GATHERING, Gathering & 
sewing on gathers, they 
are unexcelled ! 

For particulars address 
Wilson Sewing Machine Co., 


AGENTS WANTED. SF" Sq con Mo 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
f oo it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
Pee uch time and expense. Circulars containing 
} mation about these Presses, prices, recom- 

ianons, &c., mailed free on a Speci- 
- un-hooks of types, cuts, borders, &e., &c., 10 cents, 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray Street, New York. 


a 















AO echo 
TAIT T i Wan 

po YOUR OWN PRINTING: 
THE NOVELTY JOB 

= PRINTING PRESS 

is universally commended 
for economy), simplicity), dura- 
bility, and its capacity for 
excellent work of every de- 
scription, by the thousands 
now using it for Cuvron, So- 
2 ciety, aud Souoor work, for 
Bretvess Prrtine, Vittace 
Newspapers, and Genera. 
Jon Worx. Incomparably the best Present for a boy 
orgirl. Price of Presses, $15, $30, $32, $50. 
Send for Catalogue, with testimonials and specimens 
of plain and colored printing done on the press, to 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Mfr., 351 Federal St., Boston, 
Mass.: C. C. Tuursron, 16 College Place, New York; 
Keity, Howett, & Loupwia, 917 Market St., Phila., 
Pa.; A.C. KetLoae, 65 West Van Buren St.,Chicago, Ill. 





_— 





IN’T IT JOLLY ?—That Gay, Spicy, and wide- 
JA awake “Yankee Curpprr.” ENLARGED and 
IMPROVED. Every number contains enough Charm- 
ing Stories, Racy Sketches, and Mirth-Provoking Anec- 
jotes to make yon laugh for six months. Only 50 cts. a 
year, and 12 Oroide-Gold Pens free to every subscriber. 
You want it, It's cheap; Rich, Racy, and full of Fun. 
Sample 5 cents, Address CLIPPER, Elsie, Mich. 


Glan 


STEEL PENS. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHN ST., New York, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


but Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
’ tis intended shall appear frequently in Har- 
* Bazar. ‘These Patterns are Graven ro Frr any 
ke, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
with the yreatest accurae: » THE NAMES AND DIREO- 

NS POR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON EACH 
*FVARATE PIEOE OF THE PATTERN, 80 a8 to be adjusted 
€ most inexperienced 















The following patterns are now ready: 
Vol. 111. 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT... “ 96 


a, Reneeee stone “ 49 
ENED casetsabsiuiseds * 50 
WORTH-BASG - 3 
\DY “ 85 
RON.P y Ir ow cIN wa 
POST POLONAISE WALKING ae 
sul “it 


re as ' 
Phin Publishers —_ cond either Pattern by mail, 
Bre ar, Teceipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
} 4 na: tulle J J 5S an 
ST M E ASI RE. The same Patterns cost siaty cents 
sent f be Paris, _The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
I a - 00. No patterns separated or exchanged. 
> Suite pisane qpecity the Number of paper con- 
a Suit and send Bust Measure, : i 
at the usual discount. ure. Dealers supplied 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 
1 " 
BLACK TEA 
WITH THE 
LA Al 
Green: Tea Flavor, 
WARRANTED 
—_"_TO SUIT ALL TASTES. 
$ 10 He a DAY.—Agents wanted to sell an Amus- 
of cent ar oy. Specimen and particulars on receint 
‘amp. Address W. EaRt, 26 Laight St., N.Y. 









a 








$ 
$ 
$ 
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0 
5 Prices, $15, $20, $25. Sent by Express, C.0.D, 


These superior Watches have attained a world-wide reputation, and are in 
demand not only in the United States, but in Europe, South America, and 
other countries. As time-keepers and exact imitations of fine gold watches 
they can not be equaled. The metal retains its brilliancy till worn out. All 
Patent Levers, full jeweled. 


Cc. E, COLLINS & CO., 
835 Broadway, New York. 





HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


SPECIAL TRADE SALE, 
1871. 
FRoM MARCH 16 TO APRIL 25. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
New York, March, 1871. 
We invite the attention of Booksellers to our 
Special List of Books, which we will sell on the 
following terms, for Cash, from the 16th of March 
to the 25th of April, after which our terms will 
positively be as heretofore. 


On Orders of $ 100 at one time, 25 per cent. discount ; 


“ $ 500 “ 30 “ 
“ $1000 “ 334 “ “ 
“ $2000 “ 35 “ “ 


And an additional deduction of Five per cent. for Cash. 
We shall not sell at any of.the Trade Sales 
this Spring. 
The Sfectal List will be furnished to Book- 
sellers on application to the Publishers, 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorks, 
have now ready 


A NEW EDITION 


OUR GIRLS. 


By DIO LEWIS, A.M, M.D. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 





The book not only deserves to be read, however; it 
will be read because it is full of interest, concerning 
itself, as it does, with such matters as girls’ boots and 
shoes; how girls should walk; low neck and short 
sleeves; outrages upon the body; stockings support- 
ers; why are women so small? idleness among girls; 
sunshine and health; a word about baths; what you 
should eat; how to manage a cold; fat and thin girls, 
etc., etc.—N. Y. Evening Post. 





: Harper & Broruens will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of $1 50. 





$150 a Month! Employment! Extra Inducements! 


A premium HORSE and WAGON for Agents. We 
desire to employ agents for a term of seven years, to 
sell the Buckeye $20 00 Shuttle Sewing Machines. It 
makes a stitch alike on both sides, and is the best low- 
sriced licensed machine in the world. W. A. HEN- 
PERSON & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, or St. Louis, Mo. 





AGENTS! READ THIS! 


\ E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 

of $30 per Week and expenses, or allow a 
large commission, to sell our new and wonderful inven- 
tions. Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich 


are making $10 qerdagertinng Re 
Little Wonder; it makes Sewing 
easy, and does away with Basting. 


Sample and circular mailed free for 35c. Address or call 
at 777 Broadway, N.Y., National Finger Guard Co. 











rial TAXTING 

BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 

The Subscriber desires to secure the services of a 
very large number of experienced and successful Book 
Canvassers, or those who possess the tact and energy 
to become euch, in addition to those he has now em- 
ployed, for the sale of the following works by sub- 
scription. 








MCCLINTOCK & STRONG'S CYCLOPAIDIA OF 
BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, anv ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL LITERATURE. The work is to be com- 
pleted in about Six Volumes, Royal 8vo, of abou 

1000 pages each, copiously Illustrated. Vols. I., IL, 

and fi. comprising the letters A to G, are now 

ready. Price per vol., in Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; 

Half Morocco, $8 00. The remaining volumes are 

now in preparation. 


WOMAN'S RECORD; or, Biographical Sketches of 
Distinguished Women, from the Creation to the 
Present Time. Arranged in Four Eras, with Selec- 
tions from Female Writers of each Era. By Mrs. 8. 
J. Ware. Illustrated with 230 Portraits. 8vo, Cloth, 
$5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Calf, $7 50; Full Turkey 
Morocco, Gilt, $1000. 


THE LAND AND THE BOOK; or, Biblical Illus- 
trations drawn from the Manners and Customs, the 
Scenes and the Scenery of the Holy Land. By W. 
M. Tuomson, D.D., Twenty-five Years a Missionary 
of the A.B.C.F.M. in Syria and Palestine. With two 
elaborate Maps of Palestine, an accurate Plan of 
Jerusalem, and several hundred Engravings, repre- 
senting the Scenery, Topography, and Productions 
of the Holy Land, and the Costumes, Manners, and 
Habits of the People. In Two elegant Large 12mo 
Volumes, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Calf, $8 50. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. Jesus of Nazareth: his Life 
and Teachings. Founded on the Four Gospels, and 
Tilustrated by Reference to the Manners, Customs, 
Religious Beliefs, and Political Institutions of his 
Times. By Lyman Annort. Very beautifully Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $3 50; 
Sheep, $400; Half Calf, $5 50. 


Also other works equally desirable. 

The above works are all published by Messrs. Har- 
rer & Brornuers, which is a sufficient guarantee to 
the Agent and the public, or the one who sells and the 
one who purchases, that books of real worth are placed 
in their hands. Liberal commissions are being paid. 
Persons who mean business are requested to address, 
for full particulars, 

AVERY BILL, 
Care of Hazrze & Brorurrs, New York. 





Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&@™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price 





HEAT: being Part I. of Science for the Young. By 
Jaco Ausort, Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 

DE WIT1"S MOTHERLESS. Motherless; or, A Pa- 
risian Family. For Girls in their Teens. Trans- 
lated from the French of Madame Guizot De Witt 
by the Author of ‘‘John Halifax, Gentleman.” Il- 
lustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


DIARY of the BESIEGED RESIDENT IN PARIS. 
Reprinted from the London “ Daily News,” with 
Several New Letters and Preface. 8vo, Paper, 60 
cents, 

SMITH’S ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. A Co- 
pious and Critical English-Latin Dictionary. Com- 
iled from Original Sources. By Wa. Surru, D.C.L., 
4L.D., Editor of the Classical Dictionaries, Curtius's 
Greek Grammar, the Student’s Hume, the Student's 
Greece, Old and New Testament Histories, &c. ; and 
Tueopuitvs D, Hatt, M.A., Fellow of University 
College, London. To which is added a Dictionary 
of Proper Names. 8vo, Sheep, $6 00. 


THE MUTINEERS OF THE BOUNTY. Some Ac- 
count of the Mutineers of the Bounty and their De 
scendants in Pitcairn and Norfolk Islands. By Lapy 
Beiouer. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


TODD'S APPLE CULTURIST. The Apple Culturist. 
A Complete Treatise for the Practical Pomologist. 
To Aid in Propagating the Apple, and Cultivating 
and Managing Orchards. Illustrated with Engrav- 
ings of Fruit, Young and Old Trees, and Mechanical 
Devices employed in Connection with Orchards and 
the Management of Apples. By Sereno Epwarps 
Topp, Author of “‘Young Farmer’s Manual,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. ke . 


OUR GIRLS. By Dio Lewis, A.M., M.D. 
Cloth, $1 50. New Edition, 


12mo, 


BARNES'S NOTES ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
New Edition. Revised, with Maps and Illustrations. 
Now ready: Gospels, 2 vols.; Acts, 1 vol.; Romans, 
lvol, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


RAWLINSON'S MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY. 
A Manual of Ancient History, from the Earliest 
Times to the Fall of the Western Empire. Com- 
prising the History of Chaldea, Assyria, Media, Bab- 
ylonia, Lydia, Phenicia, Syria, Judea, Egypt, Car- 
thage, Persia, Greece, Macedonia, Parthia, and 
Rome. By Groner Raw .inson, M.A., Camden Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History in the University of Ox- 
ford. Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 

ADVENTURES OF A YCUNG NATURALIST. By 
Leon Biart. Edited and adapted by Parker 
Giuumore. With 117 Dlnstratious. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 75. (New Edition Ready.) 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISUKD BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE MONARCH OF MINCING-LANE. By Wa. 
Buiack, Author of “In Silk Attire,” ‘* Love or Mar- 
riage?” “ Kilmeny,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 





FENTON’S QUEST. By Miss M. E. Brapwon, Author 
of “Aurora Floyd,” ‘John Marchmout’s Legacy," 
“*Dead-Sea Fruit,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


BRED IN THE BONE; or, Like Father, Like Son. 
By the Author of “A Beggar on_ Horseback,” 
*“Gwendoline’s Harvest,” ‘‘Won— Not Wooed,” 
“Carlyon’s Year,” &c. With Illustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. a 

DAISY NICHOL. By Lady Harpy. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. ba 

EARU'S DENE. By R. E. Francition. 8vo, Paper, 

cents. a 

SIR HARRY HOTSPUR OF HUMBLETHWAITE. 
By Antuony Troi.org, Author of “The Vicar o! 
Bullhampton,” “ He Knew He was Right,” &c. I- 
lustrated. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

THE CRYPTOGRAM. By James De Muixe, Author 
of “The Dodge Club,” “Cord and Creese,” ‘* The 
American Baron,” &c. Illustrated. " 8vo, Paper, 
$1 50; Cloth, $2 00. 


A SIREN. By T. Avotruvs Trotuopr, Author of 
“ Lindisfarn Chase," &c. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Pus.isuzp By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ABBOTT'S ILLUST’ TED HISTORIES: Peter 
the Great.—Nero.- es.—William the Conquer- 
or.—Julius Caesar. 


RIDDLE AND ARNUt..0°S ENGLISH-LATIN LEX- 
ICON. 8vo, Sheep, $5 00, 


ROSS BROWNE'S APACHE COUNTRY. [Illastra- 
tions. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


DOCHARTY'S ARITHMETIC. 12mo, Sheep, $1 50. 


WINCHELL’S SKETCHES OF CREATION. IUlus- 
trations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

ABROTT’S FRANCONIA STORIES: Mary Bell.— 
Mary Erskine. — 


ABROTT’S MARCO PAUL SERIES: In the Forests 
of Maine.—In Vermont. 





ear" Harree & Brorurns will send any of the above 
srorks bn mail, postane prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 











15 The Collins Gold Metal Watches, | HIRPER'S PERIODICILS. 





The great design of Harper's is to give correct in- 
formation and rational amusement to te great masses 
of the people. There is no monthly Magazine an in- 
telligent reading family can less afford to be without. 
Many Magazines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. 
There is not a Magazine that is printed which shows 
more intelligent pains expended on its articles and 
mechanical execution. There is not a cheaper Mag- 
azine published. There is not, confessedly, a more 
popular Magazine in the world.—New England Home- 
stead, ; 

At once the most popular and, in its echer 
most original of our tee de *** All the 
cals which the Harpers publish are almost ; y 
well edited.—Nation. 
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Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this clase of 
publications, alike for the value of its readiny-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The spirited 
and telling pictorial satires of Nast are a power in so- 
ciety, and are dictated in aid of a sound public opin- 
ion, and against public wrengs and fellies. The edi- 
torials on — affairs are models of discussion, 
weighty and temperate, support:ng high principles in 
an elevated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ez- 
aminer and Chronicle. 

Harper's Weekly is the best : nd most interesting il- 
lustrated newspaper. Nor does its value depend on 
its illustrations alone. Its reading-matte: is of a high 
order of literary merit—varied, instructive, entertain- 
ing, and unexceptionable.—N. ¥. Sun. 








Free from all political and sectarian discussion, de- 
voted to fashion, pleasure, and instruction, it is just 
the agreeable, companionable, and interesting do- 
mestic paper which every mother and wife and sweet- 
heart will require every son, husband, and lover to 
bring home with him every Saturday evening.—Phil- 
— Ledger. 

This paper at the outset occupied a place not filled 
by any American periodical, and won for itself a de- 
served pepene. It is really the only illustrated 
chronicler of fashion in the country. Its supplements 
alone are worth the subscription price of the paper, 
While fully maintaining its position as a mirror of 
fashion, it also contains stories, poems, brilliant es- 
says, besides general and pers oul gossip. The pub- 
lishers appear to have spared no labor or expense 
necessary to make the Bazar the most attractive jour- 
nal that can possibly be made.—Boston Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette, 





TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 
Hanrrer’s Macaztyz, One Year......$4 00 
Hanrrer’s Werkty, One Year...... 400 
Hagrxe’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harrer’s Magazine, Harrvers Weex ty, and Harper's 
Baza, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WErxty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every; Club af Frve 
Sunsortpers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazine 2 cents a vear, for the Wreexty or Bazar 
4) cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Werxkty or Bazar, to prepay the U. S. postage 

The Volumes of the Mavaztne commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
<ubscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers wil! be -sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is epecified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the eubscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brotiuers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms FoR ApvERTIStIne IN Harper's Prriomrcars, 
Harper's Magqazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion, 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


VERY BODY READ THIS.—Agents 
Wanted, male and female, for an entirely new 
article universally used in every family, and never be- 
fore introduced. For terms, address, with stamp, 
J. W. FRINK & CO., Marshall, Mich, 


Easily made with our Stencil and 
Key-Check Outfit. Circulars Free, 

Srarrorp M'r'e Co, 
66 Fulton 8t., New York. 








GENTS WANTED.—The most liberal terms 
to active and responsible men or women. Ad- 
dress J. F. DRYDEN, 112 Broadway, New York. 





60: WEEK paid. If you want basiness, 
send stamp to Novetty Co., Saco, Me. 


310 A, DAY FoR ALL with Stencil Tools. 
$ Address A. E. GRAHAM, Springfield, Vt. 











$300 A MONTH ané expenses to good canvass- 
e ers. Samples free. C. M. Linington, Chicago. 





D. WILSON & CO.., 827 Pearl St., N. Y., fur- 
+ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 





VIN Tea: how made in 10 hours, without drags. 
Particulars 10 cents. F.Saex, Cromwell, Coun. 
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“THE BAPTISM OF FIRE.” 


Emperor Twreep AND THE Prince IMPERIAL. 











([Arrn 22, 187) 





HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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= BISHOP & RGIN, 
; JEWELERS, 
Under Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 
OFFER FOR SALE 
DIAMONDS, EMERALDS, PEARLS, CAMEOS, 
Roman, Florentine, and Byzantine 
MOSAICS, 
and other 


FINE JEWELRY and SILVERWARE. 
WATCHES ofall the principal makers. Sole Agents 
of M. F. Dent & Co. (Watchmakers to the Queen), 33 
Cockspur Street, London. 
We call particular attention to our fine assortment of 
CORAL JEWELRY. 


THE MATRIMONIAL PROGRAMME 


mailed free for 25 cts., by 
E. B. FAY, 100 Nassau St., New York. 








CPA beautiful Carp Cass eontaining 52 Cards, 
For 75c veatly printed, and sent by return mail, repaid. 
Address SMITH % MILLS, Argus Office, Atianta, ILLs. 





Jay Cooke, McCulloch, & . 


No. 41 Lombard St., London 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
Ox ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, ., wa 
CommernoraL Crepits, Canter ranting LES, 


Our CIRCULAR LETT 
ELERS, available in ll parts ofthe meng ea 
e er of ow J 
Fespondents. t offices, or through our cor. 


At our Lonvon Banxine He 
been made for the reception Ole rangements hare 


AMERICAN TOURISTs, 


with due attention to their co 
latest advices from the United State 


JAY COOKE « co 
New York, Putiapetrata, and Wasarroro 
. N, 


ndence and the 





UPERIOR IRON FITTING ~~ 
STABLES, | NSS for 
The best and cheapest made by 
JANES & KIRTLAND, 8 & 10 Reade St. New y 
Send for a Catalogue.” - 
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form to all customers, 


s 
7 


a fall assortment of the 


Exclusively of our own manufacture, and of the best class only. 
Our Stock for the present season embraces all the fashionable ya 
eties of Landaus, Landaulets, Barouches, Clarences, Cabriolets, Phetons, Tandem and T Carts, includin; 


“BREWSTER WAGON,” 


With and without Tops—the standard for style and quality. 


BREWSTER & CO. (of Broome $1), 


5th Avenue, cor. 14th St. 
Elegant Carriages and Road Wagons, 


Prices fixed, and unl- 











AILROAD BOND 


WHETHER YOU WISH TO BUY OR SELL, WRITE TO 


CHARLES W. HASSLER, 24 Broad St., New York. 








The Philosophy of Headache, 

The stomach, the bowels, and the liver are responsi- 
ble for every pang that racks the head. culs 
HWA I; ita and sashes, ra action of these alg ae 

’ TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT, 
and you cure the complaint at its source. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





TYENTION IS CALLED TO OUR | 
LARGE STOCK OF 


WALTHAM | 


WATCHES, 


And we submit the following reasons why they should 
be preferred to any other American Watches: 

In the first place, the Waltham Company is the old- 
est, and has had fourfold the experience of any others 
engaged in the business in the United States. 

In the cecond place, the machinery in use by the 
Waltham Company is far more perfect and varied, 
and as a result the Watches are of far higher grade 
and of greater variety, and are placed in the market 





at much lower prices than any others, quality and 
style fully « 

In the third place, the Waltham Watch is now a 
staple article, its reputation fully established, and, as 
a consequence, it is sold at less profit than any others 


onsidered. 








in the market. 


BALL, BLACK, & C0, 


565 & 567 Broadway, N. Y. 





WARD'S 
PERFECT.FITTING 


SHIRTS. 


Self-Measure for Shirts. 


Printed Directions for Self-Measurement, List of 





Prices, and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
Collars, sent free every where. 
Ready-made SHIRTS, six for $12 50. Fine quality, 


well made, and warranted to fit. The cash can be 
paid to Express company, on receipt of goods. 
S. W. H. WARD, 387 Broadway. 









































PATENT 
IMPROVED 


REFLECTORS, 


ILLUMINATING 


‘4 





wT Your Rroken 
v E \ D Glassware, Marble, Wood, CHINA 
Leather, &c,. as strong as ever—joints can scarcely 
be seen—with ELIAS'S TRANSPARENT CEMENT. 
Always ready; instantly applied. Price 5 cents: by 
mail, 30 cents. Address I. ELIAS & CO., 
615 Broadwav, New York, 








AGENTS since eacries. WANTED 




















NEW LOAN OF THE UNITED STATES. GEO. A. PRINCE & CO, 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: Organs & Melodeons 
Sir: The subscription to the new 5 per cent. Loan of the United States reported at the Treas- : 
ury amounts to $53,000,000. ‘The Schedule of the Public Debt of April 1 shows a reduction The Oldest, Largest, aud Most Perfect Mannfactory 
since March 1, in the principal of $11,011,251, and in the interest charge upon the Debt of in the United States. 
$515,537 per annum. The following table exhibits the progress of reduction in the Public Debt 4g 7 8) 8] Oo 
and in the annual interest charge thereon since the Debt reached its maximum at the close of the a ? vi 
War of the Rebellion : re 
, Loe No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the 
PROGRESS OF REDUCTION OF PUBLIC DEBT OF UNITED STATES. same popularity. 
Maximum Debt at close Present Out- s@™ Send for Price-Lists. 
War Debt, of last Adm'n, standing Debt, eee BUFFALO. N.Y 
73 5. March 1, 1869. April 1, 1871. * gap 
' _ 31, 1865 Ente oe wr T : Or CHICAGO, ILL. 
Five-twenty six per cent. stock............+++ $606,569,500  %1,602,587,350  $1,416,088,850 
Other six per cent. St0ck8....0+..-ccssserees 802,301,0 2 283,677,400 283,678,100 | FLOWERING PLANTS by Mail 
Ten-forty five per cent. stock........eeeseeres 172,770, 100 194,567,300 194,567,300 | sent with safety to any Post-Office. Priced Circular. 
Other five per cent. stock........ss0eceereee cere 27,022,000 27,022,000 20,000,000 with instructions for cultare, 
Three-year 7.30 per cent. notes............++ SBO,000,0I0 §—§«-_—icecccccccccscs § «=§«-»——s sn te eeecoces ° Ses tee ae ot ew anton, 
Three-year six per cent. MOteS,..........c000. BEMEDEGTO: ~§ = sassdcecestnas’ | Sai sapomucece 
OE TGR sii ckdcecsexsceaiermannsecoes $2,150,784,112  $2,107,854,050  $1,914,344,250 
CAI, FROIN 5s cenrsscpviacaceuhsinecsucices $473, 114,795 $356,021,073 $356,098,621 Lf 
Greenback certificates.............ceccssescsssees 205,822,845 71,140,000 53,493,000 a—— 
Gold ae Sisidsninmalsteabctestiehaieissine  pimassmenehned 28,775,560 25,261,460 67 NASSAU ST., N. Y. 
INE GIN once ciic<sntsvcaccdenesiccssss 25,750,032 36,781,547 40,340,445 va 
: WV ND SINGL 
Past-due notes and bonds.............s0.00086 , 17,263,120 6,422,464 3,162,502 age oe 
Total Treasury circulation ................ $721,950,796 $499, 140,644 $478,356,028 Waltham Watches 
Less gold in Treasury............ssssesces 35,337,858 98,741,261 105,697,800 by express to any part of the United States, and allow 
RERE ¢ 209 22: a70 ae e pu ser t th e and examine th 
L bal $686,612,938 $400,399,383 $372,658,228 wyteh Before paying the » iL. Send for our eo 
ss currency balance............... itinen 775 3,853, 55 3,247 ast,” which gives full particulars, and please state that 
ess currency ” ance 81,401,775 16,853,529 18,686,247 you eaw this ndvertioeeent in “ Hagren’s WEEKLY. 
Net Treasury circulation..............0++ $605,211,163 $383,545,854 #353,971,981 HOWARD & CO., 
Gites SGC Rap ma : No. 865 Broadway, New York. 
Total principal of debt...........4......0008 2,755,995,275 2, 491,399,904 2, 268,316,231 tav~ All prices reduced since February 1. a 
Yearly interest, RID cc cdacesccsaltinideacd $64,419,628 $124,255,350 $112,714,982 L 9 
Yearly interest, in currency .............0..008. 87,412,423 2,134,200 1,621,570 D @) @) E Y 
Total amount of interest charge......... $151,832,051 126,389,550 — $114,336,552 He a E AST, Beg 
The results of the above exhibit are as follows: 1 p R y 
pr NG I gcc racnacennciensanetescasidessutsiObeatusdidayteKiecssddie essen $2, 755,995,275 OW D E 
Re NON essen <saniivas indir ncendus svecesdponecuatcattietn tales 254,595,371 TRY Be SOLD BY GRO CE RS. 
Principal, March 4, 1869.................. $2 491.5 4 
nisennniia tcl dekeeted a ete $2,491,399, 904 : <R] i! 
Paid under Grant............ ne eT OEE RE nae SOE Mea Lore "993,083,673 ¥ I Ss H E R M E N d G 
bain wpeengcueas 23,083, 
PROMORE MUNG IDE asics cesccversesnsedindxasnaeosases $9 968 316 95 TWINES and NE TT oS, 
isseeesuncrereocessesuren cessessacersassiensecansnanaenensensanens ceuue, nenseeee $2,268,316, 231 MANUFACTURED BY 
aii atn inlins sie papittnodscraeaarkoumiaiins ok Les 151,832,051 SONS 
Reduced in four years by payment and funding .......... 95.449 5 WM. E. HOOPER & ma 
) Cnc cn UNCING -eseseseeseesvenas seeesereneesseneseceseees 25,442,501 | gar Send for Price-List.} Baltimore. "" 
st charge, PARR pi aeNenoniuuaisesdsnusnnrnsshnieahcctneawenspivgueantens socckice nec, $126,389,550 
RAONGINCE GOR ONO MOUND AIF RVING os a.5 5 sse:cncen een ane en cnowsonens teucecacecorezesacers 12,052,998 Sy 
resent i . Saad aian aac ean 
PN MII NNR asics Ncasiansyses sex <gesuocbannaacenlelaveasssvesescominecenucs Sakasi $114,336,552 F B A T T LES 


The proposed further reduction of the annual interest charge upon the public debt by the fund- 
ing is as follows: ‘ 


By exchange of $500,000,000 U.S. 6 per cents for new five per cents of 1881 ...... #5,000,000 
By exchange of $300,000,000 U.S. 6 per cents for 4} per cents of 1886.............. 4,500,000 
By exchange of $700,000,000 U.S. 6 per cents for 4 per cents of 1901 ............... 14 000,000 

Total saving per annum by refunding..............00ssseesescessssseseeeserseeseseeecceees $23 500,000 


New York, April 8, 1871. CON 






| Address J. W. GOODSPEED & CO., Now York or Chicat 






Accurste, reliable, and complete. The only one 


> nce. 
Send $1.0 for ontfit, and secure the best territory at © 


icag®. 





HE AMATEUR PRESS, Glen’s Falls, N.Y. 

monthly paper published by boys. 25 cts. #5 

POLLAK & SON, 

Mannfacturers oF “ 

Genuine MEERSCHAUM Goon 
Ambers, Repairing and Br me. 
Retail Store. 27_ John S's 

middle of the block. 
Send for Circular. 
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A FRESH GRAVE IN KENSAL 
GREEN. 
By M. D. CONWAY. 


ALTHOUGH Nathaniel Hawthorne, in his book 
about England, wrote some severe and unwel- 
come things, yet he really loved the country, and 
it was not without a genuine feeling that he 
named the work ‘‘ Our Old Home.” He sought, 
fruitlessly I believe, to search out the residence 
of his ancestors, and wrote to a friend, ** Of all 
things, I should like to find a grave-stone in one 
of these old church-yards with my own name 
upon it; although, for myself, I should wish to 
be buried in America. He little dreamed when 
he wrote these words that his children would one 
Jay see the cherished name of Hawthorne on an 
English grave-stone, and that it would represent 
to them not the past dignity of the family, but 
its latest grief. On March 4, while the birds 
were singing their joy as Nature renewed her 
life under the genial sunshine, a small company 
of American and English people gathered in Ken- 
sal Green Cemetery, near London, where was 
consigned to the earth a coffin, with its sad freight, 
on which was inscribed : 

Mrs. NatuanreL HawTHORNE. 
Died February 26, aged 60. 

As I stood by this new grave my memory wan- 
dered away to another in that little cemetery at 
Concord, consecrated, like this, by the dust of 
noble spirits ; and the two, so sundered, seemed 
to represent a happy tale, suddenly broken off, 
and ending with heaviness and pain. Some few 
outlines of the romance that Hawthorne lived, as 
sweet as any he wrote, I knew and remembered 
at his widow’s grave. é 

From being one of the happiest, handsomest, 
and even the most athletic youths at Bowdoin 
College, Nathaniel Hawthorne came into the 
possession of his only estate, genius, to find it a 
melancholy heritage. ‘The light and airy stem 
of his nature had put forth a sombre flower at 
best, and it had to be nurtured under the added 
shadow of poverty. ‘The real heart and life of 
the man in those sad years of transition, when 
the ruddy collegian was disappearing in the think- 
er, with mystical eye turned inward, make the 
under-tone of the ** Twice-told Tales,” and are 
more strangely fascinating than the legends 
themselves. Especially ‘* The Great Stone Face,” 
in its spiritually tragical, yet not unsunned depths, 
reflects 

“those obstinate questionings 

Of sense and outward things; 

Fallings from us, vanishings, 

Blank misgivings of a creature 

Moving about in worlds not realized ; 

High instincts, before which our mortal nature 

Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised,” 


which Wordsworth has most nearly approached 
putting into words—though these can scarcely 
express them—but which Beethoven has uttered 
in the one adequate form. And along with this 
ever-appealing intellect there is revealed a pro- 
foundly sensitive and loving nature, thirsting for 
personal affection, faint with growing despair of 
finding a nature perfectly responsive to his deep 
heart. 
“Homeless near a thousand homes he stood, 
And near a thousand tables pined and wanted food.” 
Meantime by his side, though long unknown, 
even in dear old Salem—town of graceful elms 
and gracefuler women—there was a bright and 
cultivated home, which was destined to send the 
sunbeam at whose touch the happier life and 
genius of Hawthorne were to unfold. A gentle 
.and intelligent physician lived there, with his 
three lovely daughters, destined to be dowered 
only with that wealth which enriches heart and 
mind, and that energy which is often the beau- 
tiful other side of humble resources. Of these 
three sisters all have lived to do honor to the 
womanhood of New England. The fairest of 
them, Mary, was able, as Mrs. Horace Mann, to 
lavish upon the youth of her country, in the 
East and the West, the natural affluence of her 
earnest and refined nature. Elizabeth, by an 
unwearied zeal in the pursuit of every high ideal, 
became a kind of saintly abbess, even in that 
conventicle of sacred women, Concord. And 
Sophia, beginning life as an artist, aided in the 
realization of an ideal as noble as any she ever 
dreamed as she sat at the feet of Washington 
Allston, of whom she was the favorite pupil. 
t must have been with a kind of despair that 
Hawthorne made his first pilgrimage through 
the snow to the Brook Farm Community—the 
Wild plunge of a starved heart. Sitting in his 
lonely office in the Boston Custom-house, por- 
ing outwardly over dry invoices, inwardly over 
weird, half-shaped visions, he was eating his 
heart in loneliness, when that sweet symphony 
of fraternity, and the simple life of pure and 
United spirits amidst nature, wove its spell around 
im. In a moment he let fall the pen and fled 
the office, burning, as it were, his ships behind 
him. But, alas! never was man more unfitted 
I * that experiment of practical association, in- 
tensely individual as he was in all his instincts, 
and unable to the end of his days to comprehend 
things abstractedly, or to be interested in great 
Principles unless insphered in small duties and 
Personal relationships. Wordsworth saw the fir- 
i in flowers ; Hawthorne saw millenniums 
yen wet pe a genius for studying 
ined eta oe — of the highest value at 
i mast we now from the “ Blithedaie 
think — tees os peal gers his works, as I 
there. He bet on Bo Spiritual satisfaction 
ine are very land of promise, but found 
munity. consi a ae presently. The com- 
eae tons aauate of two, and its model halls 
dent aad cea be afforded by the most an- 
Ro read: ~~ mansion that Concord village 
ties Freeman ered 0 Sophia Peabody, by 
reeman Clarke, these two artists repair- 





ed to the Old Manse, both unknown to fame, 
there to pass obscure years with no other con- 
stant inmate or guest but Poverty. 

No other! yes, Happiness. ‘To read Haw- 
thorne’s account of these years in his ‘‘ Note- 
Books” starts to the eyes tears that do not burn, 
but flash prismatic hues. He is, according to 
his own description, ‘‘the most unknown man 
of letters in America ;” he is poor, and without 
prospect of temporal advantages; but all the 
forms that ever haunted the Old Manse gather 
to converse with him, and confide all their se- 
crets; and in his perfect relation to one other 
aspiring soul he is supremely blessed. He con- 
tinually compares himself to Adam, with Eve 
(his wife) at his side, and can not think Eden 
could have been very different from the garden 
around the Old Manse, with its long row of 
balm of Gilead trees in front, and its unforbid- 
den apple-trees behind. All the four rivers of 
Paradise were for him merged in the Musketa- 
quid, gently streaming past, adorned with pond- 
lilies, whose unfolding disclosed the gold that 
made his Havilah. Here he meditated on a 
strange incident that befell Dr. Harris, while a 
Junior at college. ‘‘ Being in great want of 
money to buy shirts or other necessaries, and 
not knowing how to obtain it, he set out on a 
walk from Cambridge to Boston. On the way 
he cut a stick, and, after walking a short dis- 
tance, perceived that something had become at- 
tached to the end of it. It proved to be a gold 
ring, with the motto, ‘God speed thee, friend.’ ” 
Did this legend signify to this young pilgrim the 
wedding -ring that had brought such a true 


God-speed to him? But let Hawthorne’s pen, 
as it alone can, picture his life in the Old 
Manse: 

“Saturday, August 13, 1842.—My life, at this time, 
is more like that of a boy externally than it has been 
since I was really a boy. It is usually supposed that 
the cares of life come with, matrimony; but I seem to 
have cast off all care, and live on with as much easy 
trust in Providence as Adam could possibly have felt 
before he had learned that there was a world beyond 
Paradise. My chief anxiety consists in watching the 
prosperity of my vegetables, in obser ving how ~- are 
affected by the rain or sunshine, in lamenting the blight 
of one squash, and rejoicing at the luxurious growth of 
another. It is as if the original relation between Man 
and Nature had been restored iu my case, and as if I 
were to look exclusively to her for the support of my 
Eve and myself—to trust to her for food and clothing, 
and all things needful, with the full assurance that she 
would not fail me. The fight with the world, the 
struggle of a man among men, the agony of the uni- 
we effort to wrench the means of living from a host 
of greedy competitors—all this seems like a dream to 
me. My business is merely to live and to enjoy; and 
whatever is essential to life and enjoyment will come 
as naturally as the dew from heaven. This is, practi- 
cally at least, my faith. And so I awake in the morn- 
ing with a boyish thoughtlessness as to how the out- 
oun of the day are to be provided for, and its in- 
comings rende certain. After breakfast I go forth 
into my garden, and gather whatever the bountiful 
Mother has made fit for our present sustenance ; and 
of late days she generally promises me green corn and 
shell-beans very soon. Then I pass down through our 
orchard to the river-side, and ramble along its margin 
in search of flowers. Usually I discern a fragrant 
white lily here and there along the shore, growing, 
with sweet prudishness, beyond the grep of mortal 
arm. But it does not escape me so. I know what is 
its fitting destiny better than the silly flower knows 
itself; so I wade in, heedless of wet trowsers, and 
seize the shy lily by its slender stem. Thus I make 
prize of five or six, which are as many as usually blos- 
som within my reach in a single es some of 
them partially worm-eaten or blighted, like virgins 
with an eating sorrow at the heart; ‘others as fair 
and perfect an —— own br ee when ape, a 
imagined this lovely flower. ect pons y is the 
most satisfactory of flowers. Hesides hese, I gather 





whatever else of beautiful chances to be growing in 
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the moist soil by the river-side—an amphibious tribe, 
yet with more richness and grace than the wild flowers 
of the deep and dry woodlands and hedge-rows—some- 
times the white arrowhead, always the blue spires and 
broad green leaves of the —— flower, which con- 
trast and harmonize so well with the white lilies. For 
the last two or three days I have found scattered stalks 
of the cardinal-flower, the gorgeous scarlet of which it 
is a joy even to remember. The world is made bright- 
er by flowers of such a hue. Even perfume, which 
otherwise is the soul and spirit of a flower, may be 
spared when it arrays itself in this scarlet glory. It is 
a flower of thought and feeling, too; it seems to have 
its roots deep down in the hearts of those who gaze at 
it. Other bright flowers impress me as wanting senti- 
ment; but it is not so with this.” 


How many of us can remember the silly, vul- 
gar criticisms which were made on ‘* The Scar- 
let Letter,” when it first appeared: that it was 
the confession of some morbid soul ; that it was 
the production of some guilty and haunted being 
of the *‘sunless sea ;” that it was poured out of 
a laudanum phial, and so forth! Such critics 
little knew that they were confessing their own 
ignorance of real art, and disclosing their own 
length of ear. Landor's Aspasia writes to Per- 
icles that she does not believe the poets ever 
loved, ‘‘else how could they write about it?” 
With more reason we may say that Hawthorne's 
pen, portraying the dark possibilities of his own 
nature, and of every nature, can see them 
through the perspective necessary for art only 
because he is not merged and whelmed in them. 
He walks with his genius, as Dante with Virgil 
amidst the fearful whorls of hell, unscathed, as 
only he could be whose spirit fed among the 
lilies, and knew a pure and happy love, whose 
brightness the true criticism would measure by 
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the intensity of the shadows with which misery 
and sin are invested. 

How fortunate Nathaniel Hawthorne was in 
those domestic relations in which the best men 
are too often unfortunate the world may gather 
from his ‘* Note-Books.” But they tell very lit- 
tle of that profound friendship which existed be- 
tween these two. It is, I believe, George Sand 
who says that all can know love, but few have 
capacity for friendship. Probably she would re- 
fuse to believe that love and friendship could co- 
exist in a wedded life. Yet I believe she would 
believe even that to be possible had she, with 
me, heard from a venerable and most intimate 
friend of the Hawthornes the following story. 
It was when Mr. Hawthorne and his wife were 
very poor that Mr. Polk became President, and 
Mr. Bancroft Secretary of the Navy ; and it was 
probably through the latter that the friends of 
the author succeeded in securing for him an ap- 
pointment as surveyor in the custom-house at 
Salem. In the course of his experiences in this 
custom-house, or that at Boston, Hawthorne had 
met with a strange old document showing that 
in early days a woman had been compelled to 
wear in public the letter A, in scarlet. Every 
thing of this kind that came near Hawthorne fell 
into his mind as a seed into a soil where it must 
needs germinate; and this letter A had long 
been striving to flower into a romance through 
the hard pressure of official work. After Haw- 
thorne had been in the Salem custom-house a 
year he one day received a notification that his 
services were no longer required. 

With heaviness of heart he repairs to his hum- 
blehome. His young wife recognizes the change, 
and stands waiting for the gloomy silence to be 
broken. At length he falters out, ‘‘I am re- 
moved from office.” Then the wife leaves the 
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room; returns soon with fuel, and kindles a 
bright fire with her own hands; next brings pa- 
per, pen, and ink, and deposits them beside 
Hawthorne on the table. Then she touches the 
sad man on the shoulder, and as he turns it is to 
meet the beaming face of a little woman, who 
says to him, ‘‘ Now you can write your book !” 

From that moment the cloud cleared away, 
never to return, ‘The custom-house seemed to 
him now, as to her, an iron cage from which 
a winged genius had escaped. The wondrous 
book was written; other books were written— 
books that might never have been written, and 
certainly never would have been so luminous 
with spiritual beauty, so tinted with every most 
delicate trait of human feeling, but for the con- 
stant influence of this fine sou! at his side, artful 
as the subtile light searching beneath sod and 
snow for violets and May-flowers. 

The years came on, and brought them to Eu- 
rope. Along with the fossil wrongs of a dead 
political stratum the sins of Franklin Pierce are 
buried, and when they are forgotten, it will be 
remembered that when he came into the Execu- 
tive Mansion, his first thought was for the old 
friend of his college days, whose genius he was 
able to recognize, and whose love he had retained 
until the hour when that friend dropped the first 
tear beside his lifeless form. 

In Europe, Hawthorne and his wife journeyed 
together, passed beautiful days amidst lakes and 
hills, and amidst the galleries of art, in England, 
France, and Italy—enjoying each scene as, per- 
haps, fair scenes can be alone fully enjoyed, by 
looking on them with four eyes. 

And now the frame of their life is changed 
again ; it is set once more in dear old Concord. 
The Old Manse has made way for the most bean- 
tiful villa in the place; the obscure author of 
the olden time is famed in every cultivated circle 
of the world, Publishers eagerly clutch at the 
lightest page written by the hand which used 
to write happy fancies only in the end to look 
upon them as leaves sure to be blighted by ne,y- 
lect, and to cast them into the fire cre they should 
perish in the frost of popular indifference. 

He had lived to see a transformation as bliss- 
ful as that which gave Cinderella beauty and 
joy for ashes; he saw his lovely children grow- 
ing around him like fulfillments of what the flow- 
ers around the Old Manse had prophesied to his 
first days of wedded happiness; and perhaps it 
seemed to him, as to the Love that watches over 
us, that it was well enough to pass away in that 
fullness of his life. So it was. Amidst hearts 
that loved him he was carried to that long re- 
pose which he hoped would intervene this life 
and any other; and the glowing autumn leaves 
that fell upon his grave symbolized the love and 
the beauty which, so unsuspected beforehand, 
had been lavished upon a heart and mind worthy 
of all they could bestow. 

And now it was shown how fine were the gifts 
of her who had been so much to Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. Mrs. Hawthorne’s intimate friends had, 
indeed, always recognized her literary ability. 
Her letters to them from Europe had charmed a 
large circle of critical and cultivated friends, and 
they were extremely desirous of publishing them; 
but she had some reason to suspect that her hus- 
band dreaded the appearance of his wife's name 
in public, and with that constant aim to comply 
with even his unspoken wishes, she would not 
consent. It is probable that few more valuable 
sketches of interesting characters—most of all 
that one who was ever at her side—and few 
more appreciative notes upon the art treasures 
of Europe, exist than those which are contained 
in the letters of Mrs. Hawthorne. But the world 
now knows that only a mind of rare intelligence 
could have made out of the piles of scraps, jot- 
tings, and scrawled sentences left by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, those ‘*‘ Note-Books” which have so 
charmed it. She alone could decipher the char- 
acters on these odds and ends; and if, as I have 
reason to hope, she has left the MSS. of his 
French and Italian notes in a completed form 
for publication, she will have been the means of 
leaving the world the truest autobiography of one 
of the most singularly interesting men it has ever 
known. Such work as Mrs, Hawthorne has put 
upon these admirable volumes can not, however, 
be done by literary ability alone, but requires 
heart and devotion. And these animated every 
step of her life after she had parted from her 
husband, only, perhaps, to feel him more inti- 
mately near than ever before. 

That her children might be educated as both 
had desired, and especially that her son Julian's 
special studies might be more fully pursued, Mrs. 
Hawthorne left America for Dresden. When 
her son had finished his studies and returned to 
America she came with her daughters to Lon- 
don, where she could better prepare and publish 
the remaining posthumous papers of her late hus- 
band. Ina pleasant suburb of London—Ken- 
sington—she had chosen her home; but it could 
not be the home she required until she had sent 
to America for those books, pictures, and vari- 
ous objects which had been looked upon and 
treasured by the companion of her life. When 
they were brought over she worked too arduous- 
ly to put them in their places. ‘The very work- 
men who handled things once dear to jim, and 
those who put up Ais portrait, seemed to her to 
have done so with reverence, and she surprised 
them by a generosity far beyond the pot of beer 
which was probably the sole extent of their am- 
bition and the motive of their care. One ‘char- 
acteristic incident occurred. An edition of the 
Waverley Novels, which had been prized by Mr. 
Hawthorne, were, when brought with other things 
to Liverpool, seized by the customs officers, 
their introduction being an infraction of copy- 
right. In great affliction at this she applied to 
the head office in London, but was told by the 
obdurate official that the return of the volumes 
was out of the question. Such a thing had nev 
er occurred, and, being unconstitutional, could 


not occur. Not yet daunted, but in much dis- 
tress, she wrote to the Inspector of Customs at 
Liverpool a letter such as probably that individ- 
ual never received before, and will never regeive 
again. Orpheus never poured into the ear of 
Cerberus a more inthralling strain than this sim- 
ple, plaintive plea with which the widow proved 
that even an English inspector has a heart by 
reaching it. Perhaps her long intimacy with 
one customs officer led her to trust the fraterni- 
ty ;* at any rate, the unprecedented fact is that 
the precious volumes were restored, even though 
the usually required ‘‘author’s request” could 
not be obtained, 

But, alas! the house was no sooner set in or- 
der than the call from earth came. ‘The English 
climate, which her husband had often thought 
the best in Europe, had been during her first 
winter in London cruel beyond parallel. Bitter 
winds, and cold, clammy fogs, and damp exhala- 
tions had come, and remained longer than ever 
before; and, like many another delicate consti- 
tution, that of Mrs. Hawthorne gave way, and— 
this was her only sorrow as death drew near— 
her two young daughters must be left to learn in 
a foreign land the pricelessness of the inheritance 
transmitted to them with the name they bear. 

I wish that I could make the end of my story 
as sweet and clear as the sunshine of that warm 
day—almost the first sign of the departure of 
that wiutriness under which the gentle lady had 
sutfered—which shone upon the little greup 
gathered, with uncovered heads, around the 

rrave in Kensal Green. But, alas! that sun- 
shine only rendered more dismal the cold for- 
malities by which this true-hearted woman was 
consigned to her rest. Very few invitations to 
the funeral were given, which was in keeping 
with che quiet, unostentatious ways of the widow 
and of him whose name she bore. Among the 
few present were Robert Browning, S. C. Hall, 
Mr. Bennoch, Mr. Sturgis, and the Rev. W. H. 
Channing—all real mourners for a loved and 
lost friend. But what seemed almost dreadful 
were the conventional services of the occasion. 
Some of us had come with the confident expecta- 
tion that these would be intrusted not to the 
mere surpliced automaton of the cemetery, but 
to the one man in London fitted for it not only 
by eloquence and piety, but by a life-long inti- 
macy with Mr. and Mrs. Hawthorne—a_ close 
friendship extending beyond the period of their 
marriage, and ripened by intellectual and relig- 
ious sympathy. But those who controlled the 
arrangements had been otherwise advised, and 
the body was laid in consecrated ground, where 
none but the Church clergymen can officiate. 
‘Thus it was that the man to whom nearly every 
American present, as I believe, had looked to 
speak. the right word on this sad occasion—the 
Rev. William Henry Channing—stood by, with 
pained brow, dumb. 

‘The grave was but a few steps from that of 
Leigh Hunt, and his beautiful face—one of the 
most expressive renderings of a soul in marble I 
have ever seen—seemed to beam its sympathy 
upon the lonely daughters of one he had known 
and honored. I saw Robert Browning gazing 
upon this memorial—with its vase and wreath 
beneath the bust, and its inscription, ** Write me 
as one that loves his fellow-men ’—as if in these 
he would find fit words and symbols for the grave 
of his old comrade in Italy. 

Before the coffin was lowered into the grave 
the two girls—Una and Kose—stepped forward 
and stood by themselves upon the verge of the 
they laid upon the coffin the one a wreath 


£rave; 

of white camellias, the other a cross made of the 
same flowers, and then it was lowered into the 
gray ‘The undertaker took up his handful of 
clay, and prepared, as is usual, to cast it into the 


grave; but the elder daughter, with a touching 
simplicity, held out her hand, and received into 
it the bit of earth, and at the words ‘* dust to 
dust, ashes to ashes,’ she let the crumbled pieces 
fall sadly there where lay the form of her be- 
lov d mother. 

Phis wastheend. As I turned away the birds 
were more gayly singing, the trees almost visibly 
budding, the air was fall ot benediction. I re- 
membered the old scenes amidst which these be- 
reaved children first drew breath, and where, 


more than a quarter of a century ago, their father 
wrote; ** There is a pervading ble-sing diffused 
over all the world. 1 look out of the window and 
think, “0 pert t day! © beautiful world! O 
good God! And sucha day is the promise of a 


blissful ete It opens the gates of heaven, 
aud gives us glimpses far inward.” 


nity 


THE DEFENSE OF SARAGOSSA. 
Soon after Murat’s cruel street slaughters in 

Madrid, in May, 1503, half the cities of Spain 

sprang to arms. Foremost among these was 

ossa, the capital of Aragon. 

1en the patriots rose against their cruel in- 
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* I think Hawthorne himself must have had a tender 
side for customs officials. I have just read in the At- 
lantie Monthly a very earnest letter written by him to 
Mr. Fields concerning a poet in England who had sent 
him his works to be transinitted to America, the un- 
usual warmth of the recommendation being, perhaps, 
exp/ained in its final words: “‘ The poor fellow has letta 
good post in the customs tocultivate literature in Lon- 
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tc neglect of the world for their literary efforts 
elled the friends of each to procure offices for 
these offices were similar—and this while 
3 of each was recognized by the greatest 
nikers, Of all the friends of Tennyson Allingham is 
» most intimate, and he is esteemed by 
le ide, the latter of whom has lately in- 
uced him to leave the customs at Lymington, and 
belp him on Fraser, Allingham is still, as Hawthorne 
once was, the most unrecognized man of equal gifts (as 
I think) in the world; and those who know him best 
can only hope that, in the coming years (for he is yet 
under forty), this poet may carry the parallel wiih 
Hawthorne tartler by receiving the fame that he merits, 
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handsome Aragonese nobleman, ‘‘ a son of Sara- 
gossa,” and an officer in the Spanish royal body- 
guard. Palafox had good advisers. His tutor, 
Basilio Boggiero, wrote his Spartan proclama- 
tions; Santiago Sas, a priest, managed conven- 
ient miracles to rouse and sustain the populace ; 
while ‘Tio Jorge and his two peasant lieutenants 
kept up the fighting, though the defense of the 
place began, as Southey says, with only two hun- 
dred and twenty men, one hundred dollans, six- 
teen cannon, and a few old muskets. Lefebvre 
and his nine thousand French arrived on June 
the 15th, 1808. Had he pushed on at once the 
place must have fallen; but he paused, and Tio 
Jorge and his peasants had time to make the town 
tenable. The inhabitants were brave and supersti- 
tious. The houses were little fortresses of solid 
stone, the streets tortuous and narrow, and adapt- 
ed for defense. In the skirmishes outside the 
town Palafox was victorious, and this success 
roused the courage of Saragossa to the highest 
point. A small party of daring French cavalry 
penetrating into the place were cut off to a man. 
The Spaniards had time to plant some cannon 
before their gates, and also on the Torero, a hill 
outside the walls. A French detachment which 
tried to storm the Portillo gate was repulsed with 
loss, the Spaniards not staying to load their mus- 
kets after the first volley, but closing on the French 
with their knives and bayonets. Half the detach- 
ment being cut to pieces, Lefebvre fell back, los- 
ing in the retreat four hundred cavalry and twen- 
ty-seven baggage wagons. 

But the storm only lulled for a moment. At 
the end of June the French returned with rein- 
forcements, and reoccupied the key of Saragossa, 
the Torero, at once, the officer in command—base- 
ly flying, leaving behind him the tools of the canal 
company, which were exactly what the French 
engineers most needed. But the Spaniards were 
not easily daunted; they remembered their pre- 
vious successes, and they believed that the Virgin 
would drive away the hated Frenchmen from the 
city she had always cherished. They tore down 
all their window-curtains, turned them into sand- 
bags for the batteries, and placed guns, defended 
by ramparts and trenches, before each of their 
nine gates. ‘The mud-walls of the suburban gar- 
dens and the remains of an old Moorish rampart 
furnished points of defense for the stubborn Ar- 
agonese, who there found cover from French 
bullets. Loop-holes for muskets and openings 
for cannon were pierced every where. Houses 
that would protect the enemy were pulled down, 
and olive-gardens that would shelter the French 
tirailleurs were remorselessly rooted up. ‘The 
women, as brave as the men, formed themselves 
into parties to relieve the wounded, and to carry 
water and food to the defenders of the batteries, 
while the children brought the soldiers the car- 
tridges made by the monks, Foremost among 
the women was the beautiful Condesa de Burita, 
who brought wine and provisions to the soldiers, 
and tended the wounded and dying amidst the tre- 
mendous tire of shot and shell. Every day sorties 
were made, and the enemy assailed in the olive 
woods that surrounded the city. About the last 
day of June a powder-magazine blew up in the 
centre of the city, and reduced a whole street to 
ruins, At this moment of confusion the French 
opened a destructive fire. A sand-bag battery 
before the Portillo gate received the brunt of the 
attack, The French, on the Torero side, entered 
and destroyed the beautiful convent of Santa En- 
gracia, The sand-bag battery at the Portillo 
gate was several times destroyed by the French 
guns, and bravely reconstructed under fire. It 
Was at this spot and at this crisis that a heroine 
appeared, Augustina, the celebrated Maid of 
Saragossa, was a handsome itinerant lemonade 
seller, twenty-two years of age. She had arrived 
with food for the soldiers at the moment when 
the battery had been swept clear of every defend- 
er. ‘The people, daunted by the sight, hung back. 
The brave woman instantly rushed forward over 
the dead and dying, and snatching alighted match 
from the hand of the dead artillery-man, fired off 
a twenty-six pounder, Then jumping on the 
gun, as Wilkie represents her, with disheveled 
hair and stormy eyes, she swore to the Virgin 
never to quit the gun alive while the siege lasted. 
The people, encouraged by this woman’s almost 
supernatural daring, rushed back in the deserted 
battery, opened a tremendous fire, and repulsed 
the French attack. But the enemy closed in 
nearer and nearer, as a murderer’s hand closes 
on a Victim’s throat. Above the city the Ebro 
was fordable, and below the city the French con- 
structed abridge. ‘Transporting their cavalry by 
these means to the opposite bank of the river, 
they destroyed the flour-mills of the town, and 
cut off all supplies of food and ammunition. But 
Palafox and his advisers were energetic and un- 
tiring. ‘They ground their corn in horse-mills, 
and set the monks to work at making gunpowder, 
All the sulphur in the place was carefully collect- 
ed, the earth in the streets washed to obtain from 
it saltpetre, and charcoal was made from hemp 
stalks. ‘Toward the end of July food began to 
run short, and the hopes of succor began to die 





away. A defense of forty-six days had exhaust- 
ed the strength of the defenders, A desperate 
rush to recover the Torero failed. ‘The French 
bombardment continued cruel, remorseless, and 
unintermitting. On the 2d and 3d of August, 
the Grand Hospital, dedicated to the Virgin, and 
one of the largest in Spain, was burned, with all 
its sick and wounded. 
as it were to implore mercy, but it was made a 
special mark forthe bombs. ‘The soldiers all has- 
tened to the rescue of the sick and of the found- 
lings, and even women were indefatigable, in spite 
of shot, shell, and flame. On the 4th of August 
the French opened a battery on the Santa En- 
gracia quarter, swept away all the mud-walls, 
took the batteries at the gates, turned the guns 








A white flag was hoisted, . 





on the Spaniards, and penetrated to the Corso in 
the very centre of the town; yet here the resist- 
ance was more obstinatethan ever. Every house 
became a fortress, every door-way a barricade, and 
a scorching fire toward evening drove back the 
French to Santa Engracia, with a loss of fifteen 
hundred men and several generals. From the 
convent that night Lefebvre wrote his stern sum- 
mons to surrender : 

‘* Head-quarters—Santa Engracia, Capitula- 
tion !” 

The instant reply of Palafox was equally la- 
conic : 

‘* Head-quarters —Saragossa. War to the 
knife. —PaLaFrox.” 

The French now occupied all one side of the 
Corso; General Verdier watching the fighting 
and giving orders from the Franciscan convent 
in the centre. On the other side were the Sara- 
gossans, who had thrown up batteries at the 
openings of all the side streets, The interven- 
ing space was soon so heaped up with dead that 
Palatox, afraid of contagion, pushed forward 
French prisoners, fastened by ropes, to remove 
the bodies. At night the most savage sorties 
were made against the batteries on either side, 
and there was a great deal of hand-to-hand fight- 
ing inside the houses. 

At last the end seemed coming. On the 5th 
of August the ammunition of the Spaniards be- 
gan to run short, and the people called out to 
be allowed to attack the enemy with only their 
knives, when at the very crisis there arrived a 
providential convoy of provisions and ammuni- 
tion, escorted by three thousand Swiss guards 
and Aragonese volunteers, led by Don Francis- 
co Palafox, a brother of the general. The peo- 
ple took fresh heart. At a general council it 
was now agreed, amidst shouts from the people, 
to fight till all Saragossa was consumed, and then 
to retire over the Ebro to the suburbs, and defend 
them till every man had perished. 

For eleven days longer the Spaniards fought 
from street to street, house to house, room to 
room, wall to wall, roof to roof, till their knives 
broke, their cartridges were spent, and hundreds 
died on the point of the French bayonets. Dur- 
ing the night of the 12th of August the French 
batteries were particularly destructive, and when 
they ceased firing flames were seen to break out 
in many buildings that they held. On the morn- 
ing of the 14th, however, to the astonishment and 
joy of the people of the tormented city, the ene- 
my’s columns were beheld at a distance retreat- 
ing in dark masses over the plain of the Ebro on 
the road to Pampeluna. The defeat of Dupont 
at Baylen had compelled Lefebvre to retire from 
the all but exhausted city, which, he boasted with 
truth, he had left ‘‘un amas de décombres.” 
According to Ford, who is always severe on 
Spanish failings, Palafox after this went almost 
mad with vanity, claimed all the glory to him- 
self, wrote bombastic dispatches, and neglected 
every proper preparation for future defense, 

Three months after came Napoleon’s revenge. 
The Spanish heroes routed at ‘ludela, the French 
again invested Saragossa, this time attacking both 
sides, and especially the Jesuit convent on the op- 
posite bank of the Ebro, which the tardy Span- 
iards, after their way, had neglected to secure. 
Four marshals—Lannes, Mortier, Moncey, and 
Junot—conducted the siege. In spite of the 
proclamations of Palafox, the old men, women, 
and children refused to leave the city; but all 
the French residents were sent out of the place 
for fear of treachery, and the nuns were permit- 
ted to go to distant convents. The walls had 
been mounted with one hundred and fifty pieces 
of cannon. Old and young worked unceasingly 
at an outer line of defensive works, Large 
stores of provisions were collected, as well as 
arms and ammunition, Twenty thousand regu- 
lar troops and fifteen thousand armed peasants 
were enrolled to form the garrison. Moreover, 
every house was barricaded, and provided with 
several weeks’ food. The brave Countess de 
Burita came forward, and this time with three 
hundred women of all ranks, to tend the wound- 
ed, and to carry provisions to the gunners in the 
batteries. ‘The Maid of Saragossa, too, again 
came to the front, and took her station beside 
the old gun at the Portillo gate. A boy of four- 
teen presented himself as a soldier, and being re- 
jected as too young, mixed with the troops, cap- 
tured with his own hand a stand of French col- 
ors, and, in the sight of the army, carried them 
into the Church of the Pillar, and Jaid them as 
an offering on the altar of the Virgin. 

The French army consisted of thirty-five thou- 
sand men, and a battering-train from Pampeluna 
of sixty pieces, while a corps of cavalry, stationed 
at Fuentes, scoured the country round the be- 
sieged town. Suchet’s division took the Torero 
at the first assault, capturing three guns and one 
hundred prisoners. A brigade of Merle’s divis- 
ion also gained a work commanding the sluices 
of the canal. To Moncey’s demand for the ca- 
pitulation of the place, Palafox replied: ‘* Talk 
of capitulation when I am dead. If Madrid has 
surrendered, Madrid has been sold. We know 
how to die. We in Saragossa are not to be 
frightened by the horrors of a siege. We have 
shown that before.” The French reply was sev- 
en columns of infantry, who bore down on the 
suburbs like so many battering-rams, winged by 
a large body of horse. They were met by Brig- 
adier Don Josef Manso, captain of the Royal 
Guards, and pushed back after a hot fight of five 
hours. The attack of the reserve was even more 
tremendous; and the Spaniards wavered, till 
Palafox and Generals O'Neil and Saint Mare 
rode up, sword in hand, rallied them, and broke 
the French, who left four thousand men dead in 
the streets and fields, and under the garden 
walls, Two days after, General Gazan attacked 
the suburb onsthe left side of the river; but four 
thousand Spaniards in the woods and gardens, 
although at first dislodged, eventually repulsed 
him, with a loss of nearly one thousand men, 





The French then began a regular investment of 
the stubborn place, and Moneey fixed his head 
quarters on the Torero. 7 

Palafox addressed a proclamation to the 
of Madrid, in which he promised when free hi 
self, to hasten to their deliverance. « The — 
by whom I am beset,” he said. in the hn 

br % , in the true Spanish 
manner, **scarcely give me time to wash thei 
blood from my sword; but they will find gra... 
ready for them at Saragossa.” "In a sally a 
last day of the year, the French suffered so mach 
that Palafox, who knew the value of such play. 
things, ordered every Spaniard who signalized 
himself in this affair to wear a red ribbon on his 
breast. The priests and friars behaved as well 
as the fighting-men. Honor, enthusiasm and 
duty animated every heart; but, alas! a more 
terrible enemy than the French had appeared 
Pestilence had broken out. . 

Junot, released from his duties in Portugal by 
the disgraceful convention of Cintra, now took 
the command. The new broom swept clean 
and the bombardment immediately began Its 
chief fire, directed on Palafox’s quarters, destroy. 
ed the Court of Audience, and the French exy- 
ried the monastery of San Josef and the biideo 
of La Huerba. ‘The shells fell so fast that the 
priests could not even carry the sacrament to the 
dying. About this time Don Francisco Palafi = 
brother of the governor, and a member of the Su- 
preme Junta, slipped down the Ebro in a boat 
and, in concert with the Marquis de Lazan, ; - 
ganized bands of guerrillas to harass the enemy's 
communications and cut off his supplies; Dut 
Mortier eventually attacked and dispersed these 
zealous partisans. Lannes, Duke of Montebell, 
sent by Napoleon to reproach and quicken Junot, 
as Junot had been sent to quicken Moncey, broke 
at once through the new wall of the town, and 
resolved to destroy house by house, 

Three companies of miners and eight of say- 
pers prosecuted this work night and day, the 
Spaniards vainly attempting to countermine ther), 
Meanwhile the bombardment was unnecessaii- 
ly and cruelly kept up. In forty-eight hours six 
thousand shells were thrown into the town, two- 
thirds of which were soon in ruins. During the 
whole siege the French expended seventeen 
thousand bombs. The powder used by the Span- 
iards had to be made day by day, and, their shot 
being expended, they had at last to depend on 
the French cannon-balls, which they collected 
and returned. On the 27th of January the 
French effected their first lodgment, and on the 
30th they blew up sixty houses ; but every inch of 
ground was stubbornly contested, and Lascoste, 
the French commander of artillery, was shot. 
After forty-two days’ bombardment, the fighting 
continued as hard as ever. The inhabitants of 
the ruined houses took refuge in the cellars of 
their friends, and, owing to the overcrowding, 
typhus fever broke out. The soldiers, exposed 
to decp snow, with scanty food and too litile 
sleep, perished by hundreds. Famine, also, be- 
gan to appear; for much of the food had been 
destroyed by the French miners. Thirty fever 
hospitals were erected in the city, and as one hy 
one they were removed to fresh places to escape 
the inhuman bombardment, the fever was spread 
in every quarter. Horrors on horrors accumula- 
ted. Fyrom the fever alone about three hundred 
and fifty half-starved wretches died daily. Tlie 
hospitals were too small, and the medicines were 
exhausted. The burying-grounds were choked, 
and grave-pits had to be dug in the streets, into 
which the dead were tossed without care or re- 
spect. Heaps of putrescent bodies, piled before 
the churches and waiting interment, were often 
struck and scattered by shells. But the people did 
not quail. Still the French gained ground. The) 
carried the monasteries of the Augustines and the 
Las Monicas, two of the last strongholds. Duiven 
from the breaches, the French sprang mines, and 
so broke in. The Spaniards fought from pillar 
to pillar, from chapel to altar. While they 
fought the roofs fell in, but the people still fought 
madly among the smoking ruins, On the Ist of 
February things looked so desperate that the lead- 
ing patriots proposed a capitulation, but Palafox 
would not yield, Seventeen days more thes 
fought, but the convents of St. Francisco and 
Jesus were wrested from them by the French. 
The suburb on the left of the Ebro was also taken. 
A tremendous fire from fifty guns cleared the way 
for the assailing columns, The convent of St. 
Lazarus was breached, the bridge carried, and 
one thousand five hundred Spaniards captured as 
they were retreating into the town. The brave 
Baron de Versage, who commanded, was killed, 
but many Spaniards escaped in boats, or by rul'- 
ning the gauntlet of the bridge. In the mean 
time all went ill with the unhappy town, anc 
Palafox, struck by fever, lay insensible in a vau't, 
Don Pedro Maria Ric presiding over the Junta 
in his stead. Only sixty-two horses were DOW 
left for the cavalry; the rest had died of hunger. 
Of the infantry only two thousand eight hundie¢ 
remained fit for service. The ammunition baer 
all but exhausted ; and if a shell pierced the root 
of the Inquisition, the last manufactory o! powaer 
would be destroyed. The fortifications were a’ 
most utterly demolished, and there was no clot! 
or sacking left from which sand-bags could be 
made, The Junta & vain sent the Duke de Vil- 
lahermosa to Palafox to try and glean from him 
if there were any hope of succor from without ; 
but the fever had seized his brain. He could 
only mutter incoherently. His papers gave = 
hope. Of the Junta, twenty-six were for ca] itu- 
lation ; eight, including Ric, the president, against 
it; but the minority was allowed to preva 
Marshal Lannes, asked to grant an armistice ot 
three days, refused, and the cruel bombardment 
continued. On the 20th a desperate sortie “> 
made, but made in vain, to recapture two ne 
which the enemy had the day before taken. ne . 
was dark, indeed, now over Saragossa. | The . y 
French guns in the suburbs opened fire on © e 
city, and destroyed all the streets near the qua) 3. 
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The Junta was compelled to test the feelings of 

» brave people. Two-thirds of the city were in 
; Thirty thousand (half) of the inhabitants, 
dred officers, had perished, and from 
d to four hundred people were daily 
Saragossa was, in fact, destroyed, 

nd the Spaniards’ oath was fulfilled. A flag of 
sna was sent up to the French head-quarters 
wrange the terms of a capitulation, Marshal 
poe e “always rough and brutal, was at first 
ed to insist on unconditional surrender, but 
ather than consent to that the 
uld die beneath the ruins of 


t 
ruins. 
and five hun 
+hree hundre' 
dying of fever. 


t 
Lann 
dispos 
Ric declared that 
jast Saragossan wo 
he last house. 5 
— accordingly conceded that the Spanish 

',< should march out with the honors of war ; 
hat the heroic Palafox should be suffered to re- 
; to any place where he might choose to re- 
sles and that all persons not included in the 
prison should be permitted to at once quit the 
sry to avoid the contagion. On the 21st the 
forts were delivered up to the French, who began 
immediately to pillage, ** according to their cus- 
ehistorian. In this siege the French 
had expended, with their seventeen thousand 
shells, one hundred and sixty thousand pounds of 
a wder. ‘The terms of capitulation were shame- 
fully violated by Lannes, The French commit- 
ted all sorts of crimes in Saragossa, stripped Pal- 
afox even to his shirt, and sent him a prisoner 
to Vincennes ; while two hundred and seventy 
of the prisoners, who were compelled by famine 
and disease to follow them _into France, they 
butchered on the road, During this gallant and 
memorable defense no less than six hundred 
women and children perished by French bayonet 
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tire 
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or shot 
or snot. 
The Maid of Saragossa fought as bravely as 


before. ‘*See, general,” she said to Palafox, 
when she took her former station, ‘‘I am here 
again with my old friend.” When her husband 
fell wounded at her feet, she discharged his can- 
non at the enemy to avenge his fall. She also 
frequently led the sorties, and, sword in hand, 
with her cloak wrapped round her, fought daily 
in the streets. When the city surrendered, Au- 
gustina was taken prisoner, but, catching the 
fever, was removed to the hospital, and thence 
escaped. Manuella Sanchez, another heroine, 
less fortunate, was shot through the heart. The 
poor Countess Burita, after escaping innumerable 
dangers, died of grief on hearing that her daugh- 
ter had been killed. 


A CATALOGUE OF TRIUMPHS. 


Tue following interesting statistics of the war, 
published by the Berlin Staats-Anzeiger, will give 
an idea of the magnitude of the campaign, and 
the extensive scale on which it has been con- 
ducted : 

“War was declared on July 15, 1870. It ter- 
minated on February 16, 1871, after lasting 210 
days. In the first week after the declaration of 
war the German troops were mobilized, their dis- 
patch to the west and disposition along the 
Tr2ves-Landau line requiring nearly a fortnight. 
The troops sent to the frontier amounted to near- 
ly 600,000 men, and to bring the whole mass up 
in & fortnight about 42,000 had to be conveyed 
by rail per day. ‘The transport was effected on 
five tines, two of which were, however, but little 
used. Besides the men, there were horses, guns, 
carriages, ammunition, and provisions to be sent. 
To estimate correctly the activity of the railway 
department in these momentous days, it ought to 
be remembered that until a year ago a train was 
thought incapable of carrying more than one bat- 
talion, or one squadron, or one battery. Four 
Prussian Corps d'Armée, to get to the French 
frontier, had to perform a distance of from 400 
to 600 miles, and had to be fed on the way. The 
first few days of the campaign, as well as the last 
period, being free from engagements, the war 
was practically reduced to 180 days only. In 
these 180 days there were 156 engagements and 

great battles ; 26 fortresses were taken, 11,650 
officers and 363,000 rank and file made prison- 
ers, and 6700 guns and 120 eagles or standards 
captured. In each of the six months that act- 
we hostilities were going on the Germans had, 
on an average, 26 engagements and 3 battles, 
taking 1950 officers, 60,500 men, 1110 guns, 20 
fagies or standards, and 4 fortresses. Nearly 

very day of the war witnessed an engagement ; 
y sixth day a fortress was conquered ; every 
ninth day a battle was fought and gained. Com- 
pening the number of prisoners with the duration 
‘te war, we find that, on an average, 65 offi- 
— and 2070 men were captured per day. On 
thesame calculation, every day 38 cannon changed 
Dans while an eagle or a standard was carried 
ov in triumph on two days out of every three. 
: . King at the chronological order of the actions, 
: — up to Sedan, 13 engagements and 8 
ae Wissembourg, Woerth, Spicheren, Cour- 
— Chiopville,Gravelotte, Noiseul, and Beau- 
it; the four fortresses of Lutzelstein, Lich- 
ne ee and Vitry being taken in the 
mahal by 28 engupupenms, Sod Gir emesice 
Sedan. by ie engagements, and the capture of 
™ ms Laon, Toul, and Strasburg. October had 
Scheer with the capture of Soissons, 
eto stadt, and Metz. November numbers 15 
ries vindealeryeae ee hat 
Neuf Breigach, Hi a erdun, Montbéliard, 
the citadel of tam, Didenhofen, Lafére, and 
seiedeee Amiens. December brought us 30 
on the Hall and the battles near Orleans and 
jer osc with the surrender of Phalsbourg 
Me tet a Y. ;' tea being even more pro- 
With the heute an a . Bony ew! together 
St. Quentin, and the ca itulatic oo 

Ocroy, Peronne. Lon mn d P > éziéres, 
Tuary the war tera gwy, and Paris. In Feb- 

Mort, Im tae i with the surrender of 

ala, $9 of can list the various actions near 

» “6 of which were fought in the 130 days 
>. 
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| of the investment, are classified as mere engage 


ments, although some of them might be well 
ranked as battles. Of these 22 engagements 3 
occurred in September, 8 in October, 2 in No- 
vember, 4 in December, and 5 in January; in 
other words, between five and six per month. 
Of naval engagements we have 3 to chronicle— 
respectively on September 19 and 21, and Octo- 
ber 12—at Hiddensoe, in the Putzig Bay, and 
off Havana.” 

Was there ever such a long run of victory with- 
out a single reverse ? 





THE MONT CENIS RAILWAY. 


Ir is an agreeable variation to the tale of 
slaughter coupled with the name of kings, and 
the political chicanery and corruption which have 
formed the staple topics for public reading of 
late, to contemplate the successful achievement 
of an engineering project that will rank among 
the wonders of the nineteenth century. 

The snow-capped ridges of the Alps no longer 
present an impenetrable barrier to the traveler, 
compelling him to wade amidst snow and ice to 
an elevation of nearly 7000 feet above the sea 
level, Art has defeated nature by boring a hole 
throngh the base of the mountain range 7 miles 
and 1020 yards in length. 

Till the beginning of the present century the 
passage of the Alps was a feat confined to pe- 
destrians, who, if we except the celebrated march 
of Hannibal in ancient, and that of the first Na- 
poleon in modern times, were not particularly 
numerous. Mont Cenis lies between ‘‘ St. Jean 
de Maurienne” in Savoy, and ‘*Susa” in Pied- 
mont, consisting of a table-land 7000 feet high, 
rising abruptly to a peak nearly 12,000 feet 
high. In 1803 a road suitable for vehicle traf- 
fic was commenced, which was completed in 
1810, at a cost of nearly £300,000, and has fur- 
ther cost a considerable sum yearly to keep it in 
due repair. 

‘This normal route by diligence, from St. Mi- 
chel on the French side, up the series of zig- 
zags on which the road is formed, to the hamlet 
of Lans-le-bourg, and thence over the summit to 
Susa, on the Italian side, is well known to Con- 
tinental tourists. 

In 1867 this was supplemented by a mount- 
ain railroad, the design of Mr. Fell, an English 
engineer, which, although a wonderful specimen 
of mechanical ingenuity, is both expensive, un- 
certain, and, during some part of the journey, not 
altogether agreeable. A good deal of the traffic, 
therefore, is still carried on by the old diligences, 
It is against the creed of modern locomotion to 
traverse fifty miles if the distance between two 
points can be got over in five ; hence, as far back 
as the year 1841, the idea of a tunnel suggested 
itself to Signor Medail, a native of Bardonnéche, 
on the Italian side, and was duly set forth in a 
pamphlet published by him. 

Charles Albert, then King of Sardinia, favor- 
ed the project, and the scientific opinions of M. 
Maus, the chief engineer of the Turin Railway, 
and of Professor Sismonda, the eminent geolo- 
gist, were also given in itsfavor. Financial and 
commercial considerations held the scheme in 
abeyance for some years, and not the least hin- 
drance to the undertaking was the length of time 
such a gigantic work would involve by the or- 
dinary means of operation. 

Mechanical science, however, was equal to the 
occasion, and M. Maus contrived a machine 
which, actuated by compressed air instead of 
steam, has perforated the hard rock of Mont 
Cenis with a strength and speed twelve times 
greater than manual labor. 

On either side of the mountain there is a wa- 
ter-fall of considerable power, which has been 
utilized to condense air in enormous reservoirs; 
the expansive power thus stored up has been con- 
veyed by iron pipes along the tunnel to the cylin- 
ders of the boring-machines, to the pistons of 
which the hard steel chisels were affixed, and, 
with a pressure of about 100 pounds on the square 


inch, has battered deep holes in the hardest | 


rock. ‘These holes have been charged with ex- 
plosive material in the usual way, and by work- 
ing from the two sides of the mountain range 
toward the centre, at the average rate latterly of 
500 feet per month, the total distance of 40,020 
feet has been excavated in something over thir- 
teen years. 

The perfecting of the machinery, with its prep- 
aration and erection, was necessarily a matter 
of some time, and it was not till the year 1857 
that the first chip was made at Bardonnéche, on 
the Italian side of Mont Cenis. Since then the 
work has steadily progressed, without intermis- 
sion or accident, and on Christmas-day, 1870, 
the agreeable intelligence was telegraphed to all 
the capitals of Europe that the working parties 
burrowing at the base of the mountain, 9000 feet 
below its summit, had met, and had broken down 
the thin partition of rock which separated their 
workings, leaving an uninterrupted communica- 
tion between France and Italy. The French 
terminus is named ‘ Fourneaux,” and is 3946 
feet above the level of the sea, the Italian end 
being 4380 feet. ‘The tunnel is 25 feet wide, and 
24 feet high. About four and a half miles was 
done from the Italian end, and the rest from the 
French. During the work many lives have nec- 
essarily been lost, but far less than might be sup- 
posed—in all, probably 800, The total cost can 
not be far short of six millions and a half pounds 
sterling. 

The Italian engineers — for the design, the 
machinery, and the execution have been exclu- 
sively Italian—may well be proud of their work. 
To have tunneled seven miles through clay or 
loam would have been no slight undertaking ; 
but it appears stupendous when the material to 
work in is hard quartz, schist, and limestone, 
and no doubt the early projectors were looked 
upon by many as lunatics, 
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But nothing is sacred from machinery nowa- 
days, and the rock, which would have taken over 
thirty years to have picked through by hand, has 


been tunneled in almost ome-third of the time bv | 


its aid. ‘This is, indeed, a triumph of science, 
and, we repeat, balances in some measure the sad 
reflections which result from a consideration of 
how similar genius, similar contrivance, similar 
energy are devoted to the less praiseworthy tasks 
of murdering and mutilating mankind in another 
part of the Continent. 

A stream of human life from France, England, 
and America can not be constantly pouring it- 
self, by way of the Mont Cenis Tunnel, into 
Italy, and flowing backward and forward from 
its northwesternmost to southeasternmost limits, 
without wonderfully stirring and invigorating any 
stagnant habits or heavy social atmosphere through 
which it passes. We can conceive of the most 
striking moral changes as ultimately resulting to 
Italy from this piercing of the Alps, and can 
imagine the Italian people hereafter drawing 
through this narrow tube not merely the mate- 
rials of prosperity, but also the regenerative ele- 
ments of intellectual and moral well-being. 





ABOUT THE PREMIERS OF 
ENGLAND. 

Ir may, perhaps, interest our public men to 
know something of the duration of English min- 
istries; the age at which premiers took office (as 
premiers); how long they remained in power ; 
and at what age they died. We have, there- 
fore, compiled the following table from a work 
recently published in England, entitled ‘* English 
Premiers, from Sir Robert Walpole (1715) to Sir 
Robert Peel (1846)—a period of one hundred and 
thirty-one years :” 











Age o ratio 

Premiers. taking Pree ~ Pre Bn Age at 

miership. tuiership Death. 

Years. Yrs. Mths. Years. 
Sir Robert Walpole ...... - 89 22 6 69 
Earl Stanhope ............ 44 1 0 48 
Earl Sunderland pa 43 3 (0 47 
Earl Granville .. 52 1 6 73 
Henry Pelham ........... 47 2 6 58 
OO OEE 64 8 0 82 
Duke of Newcastle....... - 60 2 6 74 
Duke of Devonshire ...... 36 0 7 44 
Earl of Chatham......... - ol 5 0 70 
Earl of Bute ........2-.00- 49 3 0 "9 
George Grenville.......... 51 2 2 58 
Marquis of Rockingham ., 35 1 0 52 
Duke of Grafton.......... 81 2 6 76 
Lard North ..ccccccccccees 388 12 0 60 
Earl Shelburne..... ccccces 45 0 9 68 
Duke of Portland 45 0 8 71 
William Pitt..... 24 17 9 47 
Henry Addington......... 44 8 2 48 
Lord Grenville ........... 37 1 1 65 
Spencer Perceval......... - 47 2 ¢ 50 
farl of Liverpool ........ - 42 14 10 58 
George Canning ...... -» 56 0 4 57 
Viscount Goderich........ 45 0 5 i7 
Duke of Wellington....... 59 2 10 86 
BE OE 00 2c0stvines - 56 8 8 81 
Viscount Melbourne ..... . 0 5 69 
Sir Robert Peel ........... 53 5 (0 62 


The average age of these premiers, on the 


half years. The average duration of their admin- 
istrations just four years. ‘The average length of 
life of the premiers within a fraction of sixty-two 
years. 

During nearly one-third of these one hundred 
and thirty-one years the premiership was held 
by Walpole and William Pitt. Add to their 
terms those of Lord North and the Earl of Liv- 
erpool, and we have a period of sixty-seven years 
and one month, or over one-half of the whole pe- 
riod occupied by the twenty-seven ministers. 

These facts show that the average age of men 
on entering high station, the tenure of office, and 
the duration of life, are about the same in the 
United States as in England. 
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WAR AND CIVILIZATION. 


Ir is generally said that our powers of sympa- 
thy depend a good deal upon the geographical 
position of its objects. Our imagination refuses 
to realize sorrows from which we are separated 
by the distance of the earth’s diameter, and in- 
versely we ought to feel strongly for the inhabit- 
ants of a city which we have so often reached in 
a short day’s journey. Yet, in one sense, the very 
closeness of the neighborhood tends to increase 
our difficulty. We can bring up the Paris of last 
summer so distinctly before our mind’s eye that 
it is hard to believe in the reality of the change. 
It is scarcely credible that shells should be burst- 
ing and human beings falling dead in the streets 
with which we are so familiar. The breach of 
continuity between the past and the present is too 
abrupt and too profound. We can not bring the 
Paris of to-day and the Paris, as it almost seems, 
of yesterday together in our imaginations, and a 
vague sense of unreality perplexes our sympa- 
thies. ‘Those who have personal relations with 
the sufferers may succeed in overcoming the dif- 
ficulty ; and to others the accounts of the great 
siege may supply the means of filling up the 
details of the picture. We are half ashamed of 
eating and drinking and going about our daily 
business so comfortably while we are in the very 
presence, and almost within sight and sound, of 
this terrible drama ; but if we repent our own in- 
difference, we have an easy means for shaking it 
off. No man not enwrapped in sevenfold stolid- 
ity can give his mind to the study for a few days 
without feeling a satisfactory amount of unhappi- 
ness. We do not mean to say tha’ his sleep will 
be haunted by appalling phantoms, or, still less, 
that he will lose his appetite. ‘That is a tribute 
which we pay only to the memory of those who 
form almost part of ourselves. But he will ac- 
quire a stock of mournful meditations which, if it 
is painful enough at the time, may yet have its 
salutary uses. There are indeed one or two per- 
sons who can perambulate the streets, not only of 
London, but of Paris, in a jaunty and facetious 
state of mind; we envy their buoyancy of spirit, 
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and are perhaps grateful for the amusement they 
afford us, Our national taste admits butfoonery 
into the deepest tragedies, and we can not do 
without our jester to point out the grotesque side 
of the most heart-moving scenes of history. But 
the average human being will do better, we think, 
to keep his sense of humor within bounds just at 
the present moment, and may find a healthy dis- 
cipline in the cultivation of an appropriate mel- 


| ancholy. According to an ancient proverb, which 
| we remember studying in our childhood in one 


of Bew ick’s quaint vignettes, “‘ good times and 
bad times and all times pass over,” and in anoth- 
er year or two we may be laughing and talking 
nonsense among the remaining symptoms of the 
great historic siege. ‘Till then, we would not, if 
it were possible, shake off a sense of painful hu- 
mniliation. 

It may be asked, indeed, with only too much 
force, what is the use of lamenting over the hor- 
rors of war? It is a very old story; war is, and 
always will be, a very ugly thing when stripped of 
its covering of romance; and to insist upon one 
more proof of its ugliness is not a very profitable 
expenditure of humanenergy. The Quaker doc- 
trine can not yet be applied to international rela- 
tions. Every body, with some few exceptions, 
will admit that under many circumstances it 
would be our duty to go fo war in order to pre- 
serve the respect for treaties or the independence 
of an oppressed nation, We admit, that is, that 


| there are greater evils than those which we are 
lamenting, and diseases which require this tre- 


mendous surgery. ‘To denounce war purely and 
simply means nothing but that we are to allow 
brute force to have its own way in the world, 
Weeping and wringing of hands over bloodshed 
and outrage is indeed futile enough, unless it is a 
preface to some practical substitute for our pres- 
ent mode of settling disputes, The process now 
taking place, revolting as it appears to by-stand- 
ers, is, on the whole, the only plan hitherto de- 
vised by which certain problems, which must be 
solved in one way or another, can get themselves 
thoroughly worked out. Yet it is perhaps worth 
while to insist occasionally on the extremely 
unsatisfactory nature of the system, in order to 
stimulate our anxiety to discover some efficient 
substitute; and still more to throw discredit 
upon those erroneous theories and evil passions 
which must inevitably lead to war. For it is a 
most disagreeable reflection that, until that change 
has been effected, the tendency of improved civ- 
ilization is obviously to make wars more horri- 
ble than of old. The nearer men, are brought 
together, the more intimately they are depend- 
ent upon each other's services; and the greater 
the power given by improved methods of organi- 
zation for bringing the whole strength of a na- 
tion to bear upon a given point, the more serious 
will be the injuries inflicted, and the more bitter 
the animosities generated. It is frequently re- 
marked that the extension of military service 
from a purely military class to a whole people is 
a retrograde step. In one sense it may be so; 


t ti Sisiemiiindis enn t f oe but it is only a natural consequence of all those 
ormation Of their cabinets, was forty-four and & | complex changes which have made the union be- 


| tween different parts of a country far closer than 


was the case in former times, Telegraphs and 
railways are the instruments and material sym- 
bols of the social and intellectual forces which 
are steadily binding us more closely together, 
and iron-clads and cannon of the occasional dan- 
gers produced by the approximation, The im- 
bittered character of the present contest is a 
proof that the development of our social ma- 
chinery has proceeded much more rapidly than 
the development of the feelings which should 
correspond to it. We have come incomparably 
nearer to each other without learning to like each 
other much better than before, and the natural 
consequence is a terrible explosion, which does 
more mischief in a month than a steady, respect- 
able old war used to do in a year, It is the 
more necessary to insist in due season upon the 
dangers thus fearfully illustrated, and likely to 
become more serious as time goes on. War will 
not be put down by simply denouncing it, for it 
is a symptom of a profuund want of adaptation 
of our present society to the conditions in which 
it is placed ; but such denunciations may not be 
quite worthless if they call attention to the im- 
portance of removing the causes of so horrible a 
symptom. 


“ CABAL.” 


Tur word ‘‘ cabal” is commonly supposed to 
be formed from the initial letters of the names of 
Charles II.’s ministers—Clifford, Ashley, Bur- 
lington, Arlington, and Lauderdale. ‘This, how- 
ever, is anerror. ‘ Hudibras” was written ten 
years before the famous ‘‘ cabal” of 1672; and 
we find the word used by Butler in two different 
senses. In Part I., Canto I., it occurs as fol- 
lows: 

“For mystic learning wondrou” able 
In magic talisman and cabal.” 
And in Part IV., in its common acceptation t 
“Set up committees of cabals, 
To pack designs without the walls.” 

The word “cabal,” or ‘‘cabala,” may be said ¢o 
be originally derived from the Hebrew, meaning 
a hidden science of divine mysteries, which the 
rabbis affirmed was revealed and delivered—to- 
gether with the law—unto Moses ; and from him 
handed down, through successive generations, to 
posterity. The Gentile skeptics, however, treat- 
ed this assumption on the part of the Jewish 
priests as a mere pretense, Thence the word 
came to be used in a different and less reveren- 
tial sense, The word is used in an epigram by 
Sir John Harrington, whose knighting on the 
field of battle by the Earl of Essex gave such of. 
fense to Queen Elizabeth, who preferred to keep 
the conferring of honors to herself: 
“ . 

# fet that ths church fc with: Diligers filled, 

It seems to me to be the lesser wonder, 

That Sarum’s church is every house pilled.” 


: 
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origin in the urgent necessity for a large numbe 
of the mothers of the poorer classes finding inten 
means of safely depositing their children w} ile 
they themselves were at work. These schosls 
are usually conducted by an elderly woman who 
finds no other way of earning a livelihood. A 
government Commissioner, in an official rep. rt 
thus describes these schools: ‘‘ None et : 
old, too poor, too ignorant, too feeble, too six 4 
ly, too unqualified in every way, to regard 
themselves, or to be regarded by others. as unfit 
for school-teaching. There are domestic sery 
ants out of place, discharged bar-maids. vendors 
of toys or lollipops, keepers of small eatin g 
houses, of mangles, or of small lodging-houses. 
needle-women, milliners, cripples almost bed. 
ridden, out-door paupers, men and women of «; 4 
enty or eighty years old, persons who spell bad- 
ly, who can scarcely write, and who can not 
-| cipher at all, and so én. The following is . 
copy of a letter addressed to me by one of these 
teachers : 





eh A 
Ma 


“**Sir I regret that I am not able to attend to all the 
rules lade down in the in closed as my school is of + ) 
numbel a cast to meat eyes of thee publick gaze at the 
same time sir I shal be moust appay to refur you to 
| my childrens parents as kindly favord me with thir 
children for some years any further information th at 
you require sir I shall bee moust appey to give pardone 
defects I remain your most numbel servant,’” E 





One worthy mistress of a Dame Schoo!, on 

| being asked the number of her children, replied : 
‘*It’s unlucky to count them; it would be flat 

| flying in the face of Providence. No, no; you 
sha’n’t catch me counting. See what a pretty 
mess David made of it when he counted the 
children of Israel.” ‘The dames usually live in 
_— ; one room, which serves every purpose. Scholars 

A LONDON DAME SCHOOL IN 1870. may be often seen sitting around a four-post bed, 








the sides of which form a back to the seats, and 

ENGLISH SCHOOLS FOR THE | enable each child to have a ehance of instrue- | to those throughout the country. We propose— sometimes on the bed itself. The children are 
PEOPLE tion. Or, massing the entire population of all | using Mr. Bartley’s work as our main guide | often so densely packed as to resemble birds in a 

4 te classes in England and Wales, there is no possi- | and authority—to describe some of the London | nest, or tumble over each other like puppies ina 


Atrrep tHe Great has been styled “the | bility that more than one-half of the children | ‘* Schools for the People,” having special refer- | kennel. There is scarcely an alley or court in 
father of English education.” He enacted that | can, under existing arrangements, be taught | ence to those designed for the very poor, the | the crowded streets of London or the larger 
all freeholders who possessed two ‘* hides” (about 
160 acres) of land, or upward, ‘‘should send their 
sons to school, and give them a liberal educa- 
tion.” ‘This was considered as embracing every 
one who could possibly derive any benefit from 
attending school. Nobody then imagined the 
possibility that the common people should be 
taught to read. From the twelfth to the fif- 
teenth century the multiplication of religious 
houses, to most of which schools were attached, 
did something for popular education. But in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries schools of 
every kind fell into decay. Most of the gentry 
and many of the clergy were unable to read; 
and in 1563 it is recorded that there were at Ox- 
ford only three divines capable of preaching before 
the University. Schools for the people fairly date 
from the period of the Reformation; but even 
now, after the lapse of three centuries and a half, 


the proportion of the children of the lower classes — i | . \ . 7 a i > ie: (it) yd 
zy shes 

















who receive instruction is very small. Mr. 
George Bartley, in his recent exhaustive work on 
** Schools for the People,” furnishes the follow- 
ing statistics : 
Estimated population of England and Wales 

for whom schools for the people are re- 





GUNG. .coccscecccsccescecbsccosccceseces SOyrannee 
Proportion of these within the ages of three 

to twelve.......... RR ETS 8,936,000 | 
Estimated number of these under tnstruc- 

tion iu existing schools.................. 1,384,000 
Estimated number (after deducting ten per 

cent. for absences of all kinds) for whom 

schools are required. ..........sceescecces 2,158,000 


The population of England and Wales is about 
twenty-one millions. According to the foregoing 
estimate, the children of eighteen and three- 
quarter millions of these must receive what edu 
cation they get from these people's schools. 
For the children of the remaining two and a et. ee re eee a 
quarter millions, constituting the upper classes, INFANT SCHOOL—KINDER GARTEN EXERCISES. 
it may be assumed that public and private schools 
atford ample facilities; but for those of the re- | even to read and write. In Ireland, and per- | outcasts, and those afflicted with physical or | towns in which a dame may not be found with 











maining portion the existing schools of all grades | haps in Scotland, we presume that the deficiency | mental disability. ; | her infant school. 
are capable of instructing only about two out of | is still greater. | _ Foremost, and occupying the lowest position The illustration which we give is furnished by 
five; and, allowing 85 pupils to each school, there It may be assumed that the ‘Schools for the | in the scale, is that peculiar English institution | Mr. Bartley as presenting the appearance of & 


are required at this moment 25,500 schools to | People” in London are, upon the whole, superior | known as ‘‘ Dame Schools.” They had their | school rather better than the average. “The 
dame appeared to be a worthy old lady, who had 
kept her school in the same cellar in the heart of 
| London for thirty-six years. Twenty or thirty 
| children have been constantly in attendance, 
| paying threepence a week. Their ages vary 
from two to eight, the majority leaving at six. 
The school-room contains about seventy super- 
ficial feet, and in height is six feet one inch. It 
is rather above the average, since it is used only 
for kitchen, wash-house, parlor, and school-room, 
the dame having a separate sleeping apartment 
up stairs. Writing and arithmetic are not at- 
| tempted, the dame owning that she was not 
much of a scholar, as she was 65 years old, and 
had been brought up in the country, where 
schools were scarce in her time.” 
There is another class of private schools hard- 
| ly superior to the Dame Schools, kept usually bs 
| men who have failed in other pursuits. I he 
| teaching in these is usually limited to reading, 
| writing, and arithmetic, and very little of these. 
| It is estimated that of the 1,384,000 children 1 
| the Schools for the People fully 200,000 are 1" 
private schools of this class. There is @ very 
general prejudice among the lower classes against 
the government schools; they consider these 
private schools more “select.” 

Within a few years Parliament has made con- 
siderable effort toward aiding Infant Schools 
worthy of the name. Others, maintained by 
private benevolence, especially by the eo 
and Colonial Society,” appear to be admirably 

; conducted. One of these in Gray's Inn Road, 

a sete A Tah) Ay \\ \ \ London, intended as a model school, is describe¢ 

Y LE fb /f TF TW, , NA . WA by Mr. Bartley. It is conducted by one on 
UI A TOMA HH) 1) 1 \W\\\ \ tess and four pupil teachers. ‘There are 10 

MME HAA Kal / Il i Hi Me hk AAW \\ \ children, from two to seven years of age, W2° 

wy ' a | pay two-pence a week. ‘There are two rooms” 

A MUSIC-LESSON TO THE BLIND, | one for the very young children, the other for 
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those older. ‘The teaching for the younger ones 
‘neludes religious and moral instruction, lessons 
on form, color, size, and weight, the names of 
common objects, the letters of the alphabet, and 
numbers, advancing as the pupils grow older, so 
that children of six or seven are usually able to 
read any simple book, and write from dictation, 
besides having some knowledge of Scripture his- 
the elements of natural history, based on 
pictures of familiar animals, and the uses of com- 
mon articles of manufacture. Every week the 
older children go through a course of “‘ Kinder 
Garten exercises.” Mr. Bartley gives a picture 
of the school assembled for this purpose. To 
the younger children are given cubical blocks of 
wood, which they build up into various forms. 
Those a little older copy various geometrical 
forms with slips of wood. Others make little 
haskets by means of short sticks fastened to- 
ther by sticking them into soft pease. Thisis 
especially popular with the boys, as it involves 
the use of a knife. Some of the girls make or- 
namental mats, and the like, by interlacing slips 
of colored paper. This work is not given to the 
boys, ‘towing to their fingers usually not being 
found sufficiently clean for the purpose.” Mod- 
eling in clay is a favorite with these dirty-finger- 
ed lads. Their imitations of tea-pots, cups, and 
saucers are often quite clever. 

Provision for the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb, blind, cripples, and those partially imbe- 
cile is in England far behind similar establish- 
ments among us. Of course there are ample fa- 
cilities for the training of those whose friends are 
able to defray the expense ; but our ‘‘ asylums” 
for this class, maintained by the public, are un- 
known there. Of schools for the indigent blind 
Mr. Bartley enumerates twenty of the principal 
ones, having in all only 1300 scholars. The 
largest of these is the ‘‘School for the Indigent 
Blind” at Southwark, London. It has 160 
scholars, all of whom live on the premises. It is 
maintained by private subscriptions, the inmates 
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feels the movements of the muscles engaged in 
sounding it, watching at the same time the mo- 
tions of the lips, all of which he is taught to im- 
itate. And so with every vocal sound. It re- 








AN INDUSTRIAL LESSON TO CRIPPLES. 
The number of cripples in England alone is es- 
timated at 100,000. For them there are but three 
schools, all in London, and having in all but 180 
pupils. The principal design of these schools is 


| quires weeks to master the first letter. That the | to teach some occupation by which the pupils 
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conditions are that the candidates shall be be- 
tween the ages of ten and twenty, unmarried, 
in good health, not deficient in intellect, and not 
having a greater amount of sight than is sufficient 
to enable them to distinguish light from dark- 
ness. In all cases some respectable householder 
must engage to be responsible for the removal of 
the pupil when the period of instruction is over, 
or before that if he is discharged for any reason 
by the committee. The course of instruction is 
very like that in our asylums. Reading from 
raised letters by touch is taught, as with us. 
For writing they use types, the shape of the let- 
ters being indicated by dots. ‘These letters are 
pressed upon a sheet of paper, forming a bur 
on the other side, which can be read by the fin- 
gers. This writing by the blind for the blind is 
of little practical use, being mainly used for brief 
memoranda respecting their work, and such 
things as it may be necessary for them to re- 
member. They are also taught various kinds 
of manufacture. basket-making being the most 
important. There is a shop kept up mainly 
for the use of those who have been educated in 
the school. ‘This is entirely self-supporting, the 
“oclety merely providing shop-room. Special at- 
tention is given to instructing in music all who 
have—as most blind persons have to a fair de- 
eree—a faculty for music. Nearly all sing, and 
many learn to perform upon some instrument. 
The labor of teaching the elements of music is 
éreat; but these once mastered the advance is 


vapid. The concerts occasionally given by the 
_ are excellent. Every separate piece must, 
co 


urse, be learned by heart. 
‘ Institutions for the deaf and dumb are in much 
~)~ Same condition as those for the blind. In 
a ‘here are only twelve, having 1170 inmates. 
“He total number of deaf and dumb is 12,236; 
le -_ provision is made for the instruction of 
Sn one inten. Besides the ordinary sign- 
i ge, they are taught to write. Great pains 
teachin he teach them to speak. Thus, in 
hand len © pupil to articulate the letter a his 
Placed on the instructor's throat, and he 








A SHOP LESSON TO IMBECILES. 


results are hardly—save in exceptional cases— 


commensurate with the labor will be readily con- | id 
| work-houses and charity schools for a shilling 


ceived by those who have listened to the conver- 
sation of even those who, having once learned 
to speak, have subsequently become wholly deaf. 





may gain a livelihood. Bonnet-making—of a 
cheap class, for the articles are mainly sold to 


apiece—is the principal work. Occasionally or- 
ders are received from these sources for 1500 ata 
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time. 
upon a very defective system. 
ceived—at an annual charge of £8—for three 


These institutions appear to be conducted 
Pupils are re- 


years. They are not allowed to leave for a sin- 
gle day during the whole period. Once in every 
three months they are allowed to receive visit- 
ors, and they may write to their friends once a 
month. These regulations prevent even the 
poorest parents—except those who wish wholly 
to abandon their crippled offspring—from avail- 
ing themselves of these schools. 

For the instruction of the most unfortunate 
class of all—those afflicted with various degrees 
of mental imbecility, ranging from absolute idiocy 
upward—there is slight provision in England for 
those belonging to the poorer classes. Paupers 
of this class are placed in the county lunatic asy- 
lums. The only educational institution is at 
Earlswood, which has 490 pupils. Of these 291 
are children, the remainder being youths and 
adults. Out of 164 male pupils without any 
special physical infirmity 16 can not speak at all, 
30 can utter a few sounds, 36 speak indistinctly, 
64 speak fairly ; 24 know all the usual coins and 
weights, 46 know a part of them, 47 know none 
at all; 20 can read fairly, 20 by spelling the 
words, 55 know a part of the letters, 51 know 
none at all. Out of 146 there are 8 whocan tell 
the time accurately by the clock, 99 can not tell it 
at all, the remainder can tell some of the hours, 
Arithmetic presents the greatest difficulties ; 
there are many grown-up pupils who have been 
under instruction for some time who can not add 
two or three figures together. Out of 145 girls 
6 can do fancy-work, 11 can sew and hem, 52 
can hem only, 76 can not work at all; 66 can 
use knife and fork, 24 can use spoon and fork, 
48 can use a spoon only, 7 must be fed. A fa- 
vorite lesson for the comparatively few who have 
sufficient intellect for the purpose is ‘‘ keeping 
shop.” A room is fitted up with a counter, 
scales, shelves, and drawers, containing tea, 
sugar, rice, and other articles of common use; 
small coins are placed in a box. One of the pu- 
pils acts as shop-keeper, and the others as cus- 
tomers. The shop-keeper weighs out the arti- 
cles, takes the money, and makes change. Of 
course these transactions are merely nominal, the 
money and goods being returned to their places 
But even these advanced pupils have only vague 





A PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY CLASS FOR ARTISANS. 
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ideas of the most common transactions of busi- 
ness. 

Another class of schools for the people has, 
within a few years, been put in operation. They 
are intended to instruct workmen and artisans in 
such branches of science as are called into requi- 
sition in their several trades. Early in the pres- 
ent century efforts were made in this direction 
by private persons, and ‘* Mechanics’ Institutes” 
were established in most of the principal towns. 
Most of these proved of little real use, and were 
practically abandoned for their original purposes. 
‘The great London Exhibition of 1851 showed, 
among other things, that in all that related to 
art the British manufactures were far inferior to 
those of the Contivent. A Science and Art De- 
partment was formed, and teachers of schools 
were encouraged to give instruction in the sci- 
ences by receiving a certain sum for each pupil 
who passed an examination ; but as late as 1860 
there were only 500 such pupils. ‘The great dif- 
ficulty was to find artisans willing to be taught. 
Even in Manchester, in that year, any workman 
who attended a science class was exposed to the 
jeers and taunts of hiscomrades. But from that 
time the numbers in attendance steadily increased 
from year to year. In 1861 there were 1330 
papils; in 1864, 4666; in 1866, 6835. The 
Paris Exhibition of 1867 showed still more clear- 
ly the inferiority of English manufactured goods, 
and that it was to be attributed to the inferior 
education of the British artisan. The matter 
was earnestly pressed upon public attention. 
Government took some wise measures, the prin- 
cipal of which was paying a certain sum to each 
teacher for every artisan whom he should educate 
up to a certain point. Certain rewards and 
prizes were also offered to the best pupils. The 
consequence. of all was that in 1868 the number 
of pupils rose to 15,010, and in 1870 to 34,283, 
of whom about half passed their examinations. 
The sum paid to teachers amounted to 24 shil- 
lings for each pupil examined. These schools 
are not included in the statistics which follow. 

There are also schools under the direct control 


of various departments of government: 
Pupils. 
War rtment—Soldiers’ children........ 20,000 
Home Ofice—Industrial and Reformatory 
BCHOOIB. . ccccccccccescccccecsccescscoscos 
Poor Law Board—Work-house and District 
Schools... .. cccccccccescccecsccvcccscees 41, 


Summing up all the foregoing statistics, the 
general results are, in round numbers, as follows : 





Pupils. 

Dame and other private schools of a low 
BTAE. . 000 cccccccccccecs er cecccccccccecs 000 
Government SChOOIS.....cccccccccsecccces 70,000 
Blind, Deaf, Crippies, Imbeciles, etc...... 5,000 
NUE seine son cdcensicnsecnvenes 275,000 





The whole number of children attending the 
various people’s schools being 1,384,000, there 
remain something more than 1,100,000 taught 
in what may be called national schools, answer- 
ing very nearly to our common schools, though 
evidently, as a whole, far inferior to our own. 
These are maintained partly by government aid, 
partly by private subscription, partly by ‘‘ school 
pence,” paid by the pupils. Of these there were, 
in 1869, 9468 schools, having 13,977 certified 
teachers, and 15,016 pupil teachers. The en- 
tire sum devoted to their maintenance was 
£1,881,000, of which about £774,000 was derived 
from Parliamentary grants, £458,000 from vol- 
untary subscriptions, £549,000 from children’s 
pence, £100,000 from endowments and miscel- 
laneous sources. Thus about nine and a half 
millions of dollars a year represents the present 
annual cost of what we should style the common 
schools of England. 

In these national schools religious instruction 
is a requisite; but aid is granted upon similar 
terms to schools under the control of all Christian 
denominations. ‘The schools are thus classified ; 

Pupils connected with Church of En- 


EE ee 820,000 
Pupils connected with Wesleyan and Dis- 
I III 605 vem a gee teen 220,000 
Pupils connected with Roman Catholic 
GERI a ccceanscavncesndesccsstecacecce 68,000 
Total 1,108,000 





As we have already seen, the number of chil- 
dren in England and Wales belonging to the 
class who must be taught in people’s schools, or 
not at all, is about 3,936,000, and the existing 
of all grades, suffice for only 1,384,000, 
leaving (after deducting ten per cent. for ab- 
sentees of all sorts) 2,158,000 for whom no 
schools are provided. Government has just fair- 
ly woke up to the necessity of making education 
compulsory upon all, and an act for this purpose 
was passed by Parliament last year. But years 
must elapse before this can be practically carried 
into effect. The difficulties are such as we can 
hardly appreciate. In the first place, the children 
not in school belong to the very lowest classes, 
whom it would be difficult to gather into schools, 
even if they were provided. ‘Then, again, it will 
be impossible for a long time to find teachers. 
These must be educated and trained for their 
work. Not less than 25,500 would be required 
to meet the present deficiency ; and, allowing the 
work of each teacher to average twenty years, 
1275 new ones would be required every year to 
keep up the staff, making no allowance for in- 
crease of population. 

The educational statistics of the British army 
give some idea of the lack of culture among that 
class of the people occupying a grade quite above 
the lowest stratum; for the army is not to any 
gteat extent recruited from the very lowest 
class; and, moreover, every regiment has a 
school for the instruction of the soldiers, so that 
many learn to read after enlisting in the army. 
In 1868 the Council on Military Education pre- 
sented a report embracing returns of 169,214 


schools, 


men. ‘The general results were: 
Number. Percen 
Unable to read or write.......... 16,010 94g” 
Abie to read but not write..... +» 17,9% 10.59 
Able to read and write........ «++ 124,893 73.80 
Having a superior education..... 10,837 6.16 
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The actual amount of education among the 
soldiers may be inferred from the studies pursued 
by those in the military schools, Of these 15 
per cent. were learning to read, 30 per cent. 
could read easy narratives, 32 per cent. were 
learning to write, 35 per cent. were learning to 
cipher, and 6 per cent. had got as far as frac- 
tions. Low as is the present state of education 
in the army, it has been greatly improved within 
the eleven years from 1857 to 1868. ‘Thus, in 
1857, of the cavalry 25 per cent. were set down 
as ‘‘uneducated,” that is, unable to read and 
write; in 1868, 11 percent. Of the infantry of 
the line, in 1857, 45 per cent. were uneduated ; 
in 1868, 24 per cent. Of the artillery, in 1857, 
40 per cent. ; in 1868, 18 per cent. 

Leaving out of view that tenth of the popula- 
tion of England which includes the wealthy class 
and those in comfortable circumstances, it may 
be taken as certain that, at this day, of the adult 
males constituting the remaining nine-tenths, not 
more than two out of five are able to read and 
write at all, The proportion of utterly uneda- 
cated females is, doubtless, considerably larger. 
This estimate is confirmed by the marriage sta- 
tistics. In 1866, taking the whole population 
together, rich and poor, 23 per cent. of the male 
minors who were married signed the registers 
with their mark. Excepting Russia, and per- 
haps some of the French departments, there is 
no country calling itself civilized in which the 
mass of the population are so grossly ignorant as 
in Great Britain. ‘To diminish this mass of ig- 
norance is one of the great problems with which 
government must grapple. It is cheering to 
know that much has within a few years been ac- 
complished in this direction. 


TWO SONGS FOR A LOVER. 
L 
Tuts is a song for a lover to sing 
(Fair blue skies smile over the day): 
Love is a sparkling, fluttering thing, 
Seen in the eyes of laughter and play. 


See the vision and dream the dream— 
There is the witch that beguiles you so, 
Arching lithely over the stream, 
Catching at drops of water to throw 


Twinkling palmfuls, lover, at you, 
Splashing her own face o’er and o'er; 

Cheeks as peaches, and eyes of blue, 
Glisten or dimple more and more. 


IL. 
This is a song for a lover to sing 
(Stormily blow the winds o’ the night). 
Love, thou art vain, too fond of the wing; 
Now I know that I see aright. 


Break the vision and close the dream— 
There is the waking shadow at last, 
Bending over a darker stream ; 
Drops of sorrow are flowing fast, 


Drops of sorrow bemist your eyes, 
Tears of penitence rain from hers: 

O my lovers! so grow you wise, 
Once a life, for better and worse. 


THE ROYAL MARRIAGE. 

On the last page of this Supplement we pre- 
sent our readers with the portraits of the Prin- 
cess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne, who were 
married at Windsor, England, on the 21st of 
March. Of the Princess there is little to say, ex- 
cept that she is a pretty, accomplished, and sen- 
sible young woman, and at the time of her mar- 
riage had just passed her twenty-third birthday. 
Her Royal Highness, from childhood upward, 
has lived the quiet domestic life now happily 
characteristic of the royal family of England, 
and is known only for her sweetness of temper, 
kindly disposition, and amiability of manner. 
She carries to her new home the love and good 
wishes of all who know her. Her husband, the 
heir of the ancient house of Argyli and of all its 
honors, though not of so illustrious, is perhaps 
of equally long descent as herself, reaching back 
in authentic history, as it does, and setting aside 
traditions of still older date, to the thirteenth 
century, in the time of ALEXANDER III., King 
of Scotland. The real founder of the family 
greatness, however, was Sir Corin CAMPBELL of 
Lochow, called ‘* the Big,” or Great, from which 
name arose the title of Macallum More (Mac- 
Colin-More), ‘‘son of the great Coty,” by which 
the chief of the CampBe..s is known to the clan. 
Leaving matters of remote descent, however, and 
dealing with the personal history of the Queen's 
youngest son-in-law, we may state that the Right 
Hon. Joun Georace Epwarp Henry Douc- 
LAS SUTHERLAND CAMPBELL, styled by courtesy 
Marquis of Lorne, was born at Stafford House, 
close to St. James’s Palace, August 6,1845. He 
is the eldest son and heir of the present Duke 
of Argyll, the Right Hon. Georcr Joun Dove- 
Las CAMPBELL, eighth Duke, tenth or eleventh 
Marquis, and eighteenth Earl of Argyll (since 
1457), Marquis of Lorne and Kintyre, Earl of 
Campbell and Cowall, Viscount of Lochow and 
Glenila, Baron Campbell by writ in 1445 ; Baron 
of Lorne, 1470; Baron of Inverary, Morven, 
Mull, and Tyree, all in the Peerage of Scotland ; 
Baron Sundridge, of Coomb Bank, Kent, and 
Baron Hamilton, of Hambledon, Leicestershire, 
in the Peerage of England ; hereditary Master of 
the Queen’s Household; Keeper of the Great 
Seal of Scotland ; Admiral of the Western Isles ; 
Keeper of Dunoon, Dunstaffnage, and Carrick 
Castles ; heritable Lord Lieutenant and Sheriff 
of Argyleshire; thirty-second Knight of Lochow. 
The Marquis of Lorne, now in the twenty-sixth 
year of his age, has four younger brothers— 
ARCHIBALD, born in 1846, WALTER (now a resi- 
dent of this city), Gzorcz, and Coxty, the last 
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born in 1853. He has seven sisters, the eldest of 
whom is wife to Earl Percy, M.P., son and heir 
to the Duke of Northumberland. His mother, 
the Duchess of Argyll, was Lady ExizaBetu 
GeorGIANA SUTHERLAND LeEveson-GowER, 
eldest daughter of the second Duke of Suther- 
land, and late Mistress of the Robes. 

The Marquis was educated at Eton, and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He was elected 
Member of Parliament for the shire of Argyle in 
1868, and has since acted as private secretary to 
the Duke, his father, in his office of Secretary of 
State for India. He has traveled extensively, 
and his book on the West Indies and the United 
States and Canada gives a very pleasant narra- 
tive of his journey, and shows him to be a liberal 
and intelligent observer. 








FAIRS. 


Farrs were once very useful. When roads 
were bad and unsafe, when war was chronic and 
robbery perennial, when the plague hung out its 
black banner in most cities every score of years 
or so, it was. no light motive that could tempt a 
trader to plod, with his strings of pack-horses, 
along tracks that a few days of wet weather would 
convert into quagmires. There were bridgeless 
rivers to be forded; there were tolls to be paid, 
here to a robber baron, there to my lord the ab- 
bot, and here again to the jealous corporation 
of a township. ‘There was risk of dangerous 
floods, risk of pestilence, risk of drought and 
dearth, risk from the broken soldiers and bandit- 
ti, whom every campaign left prowling like wolves 
about the country. ‘To travel was at once most 
costly, laborious, and full of peril. A roving 
merchant had to feed a whole caravan of men, 
horses, and mules. And, even then, so slow a 
process was that of journeying that the Venetian 
or the Flemish trafficker might set off toward a 
distant market, and when he got to the end of 
his weary route might find the city in which he 
meant to trade beleaguered, or the road blocked 
by hostile armies, and would be thankful to es- 
cape, with much loss to goods and gear. Fairs, 
however, were in a manner sacred. Charters 
and patents and the good-will of all rulers, lay 
and clerical, smoothed the road for those who 
attended them, whether to buy or sell. ‘The very 
outlaw, beyond the state’s protecting pale at oth- 
er times, had his safe-conduct at fair time, and 
could walk the streets unharmed. 

A fair of the old sort rose in the Middle Ages 
to the dignity of a national benefit. ‘Then, and 
only then, could the petty dealers of the burghs 
and the wealthier merchants of the cities replen- 
ish their stores with foreign goods—the very 
words, foreign and foreigner, by-the-way, being 
derived from those occasions, when the ‘‘ forain” 
folk came with their wares to the foire or fair. 
Then, and only then, could the rustics of York- 
shire, or Westphalia, or Provence see spread be- 
fore their eyes the glossy cloths of Flanders, the 
glistening silks brought from the Levant in Gen- 
oese galleys, furs of Muscovy, and spices from the 
far East, the dainty carpets of Ypres, and the un- 
rivaled mirrors of Venice. Every large fair was 
incomparably more interesting to our forefathers 
than a great exhibition could possibly be to us. 
It was there that the cavalier bought his sword 
of Toledo steel, his plumed hat, and scarlet cloak 
of Spanish or of Lombard make. ‘There, too, 
the boor could cheapen his Sheffield whittle or 
his Ghent wood-axe; and there careful house- 
wives laid in their stock of napery and laces, and 
the wool and flax that were to keep the spinning- 
wheel busy through many a long winter's eve. 
The damsel waited eagerly for the fair, not only 
because gay ribbons and kirtles and trinkets would 
glitter in fifty booths, but because that was the an- 
nual opportunity of learning the fashions of the 
new apparel worn by grand ladies at the far-off 
royal court. Even the sufferer from toothache, 
or the invalid whom simples could not cure, 
longed for the fair, when traveling dentists and 
blood-letters and grave doctors of medicine, in 
furred robes, would come to minister in public 
to the ills that flesh is heir to. 

What a fair was, the great gatherings of Nish- 
ni-Novgorod and Leipsic, and even the South of 
France fair of Beaucaire, though shorn of their 
glories, and paling fast before the competition of 
shops, survive to show us. ‘There the crush, the 
clamor, the excitement, recall the occasional out- 
bursts of energy that broke the dull, slow-think- 
ing monotony of medieval existence. Under 
their acres of canvas and wooden booths are yet 
exchanged, wholesale and retail, the shawls and 
scarfs and gold and silver filigrees of Tangiers 
and Teheran, of Bokhara and Bagdad, for the 
cutlery of Sheffield, the fire-arms of Liege, the 
sables of Russia, and the frippery that Paris 
claims as essentially her own. ‘There the beard- 
ed trader of Kiew or Archangel meets the tur- 
baned merchant, whose camels have made the 
long journey from Khiva or from Kashgar. 
There the Seville cigar seller, in his silver-but- 
toned jacket and striped Moorish mantle, sets 
up his stall beside that at which a venerable Turk 
offers the amber beads and mouth-pieces, the 
embossed yataghans and gorgeous slippers, of 
Stamboul or of Broussa. An English commer- 
cial traveler, clean-shaven, and pert as a London 
sparrow, is selling Birmingham penknives and 
Leeds broadcloth in close proximity to a Polish 
Jew, whose gabardine is deeply incrusted with 
ancestral grease and dirt, and whose wares are 
sheep-skins and corn-brandy. 

No doubt, at best, a fair, sanctioned by the 
charters of kings, and encouraged by the pres- 
ence and the smiles of my lord the count and 
my lady the countess, to say nothing of the ap- 
proval of bishop and prior, mayor and alder- 
men, was not an unmixed blessing te any town. 
Along with commerce and the arts came ill ex- 
amples and evil teachings. It was not only the 
limner, ready to take children’s portraits, or to 
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paint a fair altar-piece for the village church - it 
was not only the mender of crockery, the leech 
the smith, the traveling tailor, and the barber 
surgeon, who flocked to the fair. With these 
came the charlatan, the cut-purse, the gambler 
with his loaded dice and marked cards, the eroy- 
eared passer-off of base coin, and the soouline 
bully, with a shirt of mail beneath his doublet. 
Along with the juggler, whose simple feats in 
sword-swallowing and ball-tossing made the vil. 
lagers gape in rustic wonder ; on the heels of the 
strolling players, whose performance in a barn 
made the link between the times of Thespis and 
those of Shakspeare—came much worse specu- 
lators on the credulity and passions of their ay- 
dience. All the cunning and fraud of middle. 
aged Christendom came to a fair as to a spoil ; 
and rely on it, that it went hard sometimes wit}, 
a “‘young man from the country,” among ¢| se 
accomplished practitioners, who had learned their 
wickedness in London, and Milan, and rich Rome 

and brawling Paris. Presently the glaring fault, 
of these worn-out institutions came to outweigh 
their merits; and so we gradually get round to 
the time when fairs are presented as nuisances 
at Quarter Sessions, and are put down piecemeal 
as scandalous anachronisms no longer to be tol- 
erated, 


TWO NIGHTS IN VENICE. 

Once upon a time I was startled from a deep 
sleep by the shrill whistle of a locomotive; it was 
some moments before I could gather my wander- 
ing senses, and remember that we were on the 
way from Milan to Venice. 

How cramped I was, how wretchedly I felt! | 
had been sleeping four or five hours on the floor 
of the cars, with my head resting on the seat ; 
my bonnet was all out of shape, my dress crushed 
and dusty, my bones aching; we had been tray- 
eling very fast, and I had undressed but twice in 
seven nights and days. 

In a few moments after, the passengers were all 
astir. A little Frenchman near me, thinking per- 
haps that I might doze off again, said: ‘‘ We are 
arriving, mademoiselle; it is just one o'clock.” 
Suppressing a yawn, and gaining my feet with an 
effort, I gathered up my belongings, and joined 
my party on the other side of the car. I sat 
down by the open window, enjoying the cool 
breeze from the sea, and waited for—Venice. 

It was midsummer and a lovely meonlight 
night ; nothing could be seen on either side but 
water, 

We glided along, just above the surface, on arch- 
es which support the railroad from the main-land 
to the ‘‘ City of Islands,” a distance of two miles 
and a half. 

Slower and slower we went; chains rattled 
overhead, and the long train stopped suddenly. 

**Omnibus! Omnibus!” was the next thing we 
heard. I looked up wonderingly into my com- 
panion’s face; ‘‘Omnibus in Venice?” said I. 
He smiled and shook his head with a puzzled 
air, which said, ‘‘I suppose it must be so, but I 
do not understand it.” 

“This way,” said our guide, and we stepped 
on to a long narrow platform surrounded by water; 
‘this way, ladies ; just step into Omnibus No. 2, 

lease.” 

. The mystery was solved; omnibuses glide on 
water as well as run on wheels. We pressed 
through the crowd, took our seats, and pushed off 
from the station. As we were rowed along by 
two stalwart Italians to the hotel, I had time to 
look about me and observe the arrangement of a 
Venetian omnibus. It was a low, flat-bottomed 
boat, in form somewhat resembling our Western 
flatboats. Three tiny windows on each side, with 
red curtains looped over them, admitted the light. 
Two cushioned seats ran the length of the boat, 
true omnibus fashion, and numerous small brass 
lamps swung from the ceiling. The motion ot 
the boat was delightful ; I felt very comfortable, 
and, leaning back, enjoyed the soft cushions, gaz- 
ing out upon the moonlit waters. 

It seemed almost as though we were pushing 
out to sea, as we rowed on and on over the broad, 
calm bosom of the Adriatic, our prow parting her 
silvery waters, leaving hundreds of little shin- 
ing ripples in our wake, Presently a few lights 
gleamed forth, throwing long, quivering rays 
across the bay, our omnibus took a sudden turn, 
and we shot rapidly into a narrow lagoon, or 
canal, with high stone-fronted houses on either 
side. We were in Venice. A few moments more 
brought us to our resting-place. The gondolier 
sprang out on a stone step, ran a rope through an 
iron ring fastened into a post, and lifted us, one 
by one, into the hotel door. Regaining the boat, 
the handsome fellow was soon lost to sight. 

On entering the Hotel d’'Amérique, we were 
informed, to our dismay, that there was not & 
single room to be had. : 

“‘I am very sorry indeed, ladies,” said the 
pompous little landlord, in French, ‘‘ very SOTTy j 
but my house iscrowded. There are forty thou- 
sand strangers in the city, who have come to wit- 
ness the féte to-morrow. We can not possibly 
accommodate you to-night. I am myself sleep- 
ing upon a table.” —— 

Alas! all our hopes of one good night's rest at 
an end. The landlord, fairly bowing us out ot 
the house, called to a gondolier who was asleep 
in the bottom of his boat at the foot of the hotel 
steps, and bade him take us to the Hotel d — 

here he thought we might possibly fin 
rope, whe g 3 ape 
room. We pushed off again, and this time in 4 
still more delightful conveyance—an open gon- 
dola. As I sank down exhausted, I found my- 
self half buried in cushions of softest down, % 
shape of the seats being such that one was *~ 
most compelled to assume a half-reclining po=!- 
tion. 
“ After all,” said I, gathering my cloak about 
me, ‘‘this is better than rattling away over hor- 
. : i shall like 
rid rough streets in a hack. I think I 
Venice,” 
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Soon the Hotel d'Europe came in view—a no- 
ble edifice, fronting on the ‘*Grand Canal. 

‘* No room,” was the answer. ; 

1 could not feel sorry, for I had never in my 
life enjoyed any thing more than I was enjoying 
shat moonlight tour in Venice. We swept on 
through the ‘*Grand Canal ;” many of the pal- 
wes were illuminated in honor of the coming 
fete: loops of transparent colored balls were sus- 
pended from house to house over the lagoons ; 
ine large palace was a blaze of light, revealing 
distinctly the surrounding magnificence, 

A gondola passed us with a single occupant, 
a zentleman of slender and graceful form, with a 
dark, curling mustache, humming to a guitar ac- 
nypaniment a low, sweet melody, meditating, 
Joubt, a serenade to some fair daughter of 
lilia, Next a large gondola, finely carved, 

aoe by us. It held a gay party of ladies and 
‘ ntlemen in full ball costume, no doubt return- 
- . from the dance. A bright awning was 
stretched above their heads ; in the centre of the 
wat stood a small table, with cakes and wine. 

1 and I looked at each other, to see, I 

ypose, whether we were really awake or only 


ce 


ing 


6 


reaming. 

“ Where are we?” she asked, 

“In fairy-land, I think.” 

‘ But where shall we sleep ?” 

[ shrugged my shoulders. 

So we skimmed on, turning first into dark, 
narrow lagoons, then coming out into broader 
ones, brilliantly lighted; stopping at every hotel 
in the city, and also at several private houses. 

Gaining nowhere admittance, we returned to 
the Hotel d’Amérique. Here we insisted upon 
staving, telling the little landlord, whom we roused 
once more, that we were quite willing to lie on 
the floor or sit up for the rest of the night, if he 
would only allow us to come in, - 

This time the little man looked distressed ; he 
felt sorry for us. We presented, no doubt, a very 
forlorn appearance. He bustled about, up stairs 
and down, some fifteen minutes, and finally in- 
formed us, with a graceful bow, that a young 
gentleman had given up his room, and that the 
young ladies would please follow him up to it. 
The young gentleman would be obliged to re- 
main in the travelers’ room until the next day, 
when he would find room for us all. 

F and I followed the landlord up five flights 
of steps, and were ushered into a very small 
chamber. ‘* This,” he remarked, ‘‘is a blind 
room: it has no windows. ‘To-morrow I prom- 
ise you a better one ;” and then, handing us some 
clean bed-linen, he left us. We arranged our 
bed and lay down, very thankful and very weary. 

We slept long next morning, forgetting the 
fuct that we occupied a ‘‘blind room.” We 
waited for light. We had both of us awakened 
several times; but, hearing no sounds, had fallen 
asleep again. Venice is, night and day, the 
same—silent as the grave. 

At last F , feeling herself perfectly rested, 
sprang up and opened the side door of our little 








room. ‘The bright Italian sun streamed in across 
the checkered marble floor, It was just mid- 
day! 


We stared at each other, rather amazed. ‘‘Oh! 
if we have missed the féte!” I exclaimed; and 
we began hastily to make our toilets. This be- 
ing quickly accomplished, we ventured timidly 
jorth. Passing through spacious halls and down 
dingy white marble steps, we found ourselves in 
an elegantly furnished reception-room, surround- 
ed by chattering groups of Italians, evidently 
awaiting dinner. 

In a few moments the gong sounded, long and 
loud, and our gentlemen joined us, laughing not 
a little at our long nap. ‘They had not rested so 
well, poor fellows, with a bare floor for a bed and 
a carpet sack for a pillow. 

The dinner was served in usual European style, 
using twice the time and four times the num- 
ber of plates necessary, Soon after taking my 
seat my eye was caught by two gentlemen, an 
Austrian officer and his newly arrived friend, 
both fine-looking men of middle age. Apparent- 
ly unconscious of the attention they attracted, 
they continued throughout dinner conversing in 
such loud tones that all who understood German 
had the benefit of the téte-a-téte they seemed so 
heartily to enjoy. ‘The frequent grimaces, pat- 
ting of shoulders, and the look of infinite love oft- 
en exchanged (such looks as only Germans be- 
‘tow upon each other), entertained us not a little 
during the tedious two hours and a half we sat at 
ainner, 

‘Now comes the féte,” said the officer to his 
iend, as we all arose from the table ; ‘*it begins 
ve, at four; allons donc.” He put his arm 
‘ough that of his companion, and rapidly bore 
Jim away, 

_ tle noisy dining-saloon of the Hotel d’Amé- 
mie Was in a few moments hushed and empty. 

—and I retired to our room to equip ourselves 
"tie fete, while our gentlemen hastened to en- 
eigea gondola, 

In th ‘ course of half an hour we were winding 
\ly through innumerable small canals, silent 
and cool, the dark green waters as smooth as a 
mirror, When we passed near the walls I no- 
Uced the sea-moss waving gracefully beneath the 


suriace, 





. Our venerable, patient-looking gondolier wore 
igs Tal ul expression, and I too became reflect- 
*.  Lales of fearful midnight assassinations flit- 
_ through my memory. We might perchance 
ett aie above the bleached and crumbling re- 
“UUs OF some treacherously murdered victim ly- 
ing mouldering since the early days of Venice, 
felt as if no one, after committing so hei- 
Ven a crime, could have endured to remain in 
nice—such holy peace and quiet ever reign- 


n 





3 around, the gentle murmurings of the sea, 
‘He rippling waves breaking slowly against the | 
oa granite walls, Most soothing and | 
- ye sounds to a peaceful mind; what sick- 
“US, agonizing thoughts, what feelings of bitter | 


remorse, must these awaken in the breast of a 
murderer ! 

I was startled out of my reverie by hearing 
strains of delicious music, the sounds of splashing 
water, and the busy hum ef many voices. Ina 
few moments we glided into a large open space 
resembling a lake, swarming with gondolas. I 
turned from Venice past to Venice present. Hun- 
dreds of boats, laden with the beauty of the city, 
were shooting hither and thither through the 
clear blue waters, In the centre rose up against 
the sky, like a man-of-war among sloops, a large, 
brightly painted gondola, which held the Austri- 
an band. Beautiiul German airs rang out over 
the bay, enlivening the merry throng, and richly 
carved barges floated by us, rowed by boatmen 
in the most picturesque and fantastic costumes, 
the prettiest of which was the sailor’s dress— 
loose white trowsers, bright red jacket, and a 
straw hat set jauntily on one side, ornamented 
with a broad blue ribbon. 

All nations seemed to be here represented; 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, and English 
successively struck my ear; friend nodded gayly 
to friend ; all wore smiling faces. mT 

Oh, balmy Italian breezes! oh, rapturous, soul- 
stirring German melodies! how often since has 
the memory of your enchantments floated through 
my imagination! 

As the sun was setting, gorgeously lighting up 
the shore, the gilded dome and _high-shooting 
spires of the cathedral ‘* Santa Maria,” we formed 
a gay rrocession, headed by the Austrian band, 
the huge gondola being drawn by six small ones, 
each boat containing six oarsmen. 

Round and round we swept, passing often, in 
our course, near the shore, which was one mass 
of human heads, 

Finally we landed at the grand square in front 
of St. Mark’s Church, with the superb old ** Pal- 
ace of the Doges” to the right, then proceeded 
toward the promenade, at the entrance of which 
stands that curious monument, the Winged Lion. 

Gaining St. Mark’s Place, the living tide moved 
to and fro, enjoying the moonlight and the sweet 
music until a late hour. 

The crowd dispersed gradually, one by one. 
We, seeing that the féte was over, regained our 
gondola, partaking first of some refreshing ices 
in one of the many saloons which surround St. 
Mark’s Place, then, with a sigh of regret that 
such a day was over, we too sought the quiet of 
our hotel. ° 


POISONOUS FISHES. 

Amonc the various dangers to which the crews 
of exploring and surveying expeditions are ex- 
posed, there are few against which it is more 
difficult to guard than against the risks to which 
sailors, who are always morbidly desirous of a 
change of diet, are exposed from eating fishes 
whose dietetic value is unknown. There is un- 
fortunately no external characteristic by which 
an edible species can be distinguished from a 
poisonous one; and the difficulty of the subject 
is further increased by the fact that the same 
kind df fish often affords wholesome food at one 
period of the year, while at another season it is 
in the highest degree venomous, 

The noxious properties of some fishes are sup- 
posed to be dependent on the nature of their food. 
Munier, in a letter to the well-known naturalist, 
Sonnerat, written nearly a century ago, states 
that in Bourbon and in Mauritius none of the 
genus scarus, or parrot-fishes, which in those 
islands are called by the popular names of vieille, 
or old wife, perroquet, etc., are eaten between 
December and the beginning of April, being re- 
garded as unwholesome during that period, be- 
cause they then eat large quantities of coral- 
polyps. ‘This statement is in part confirmed by 
Commerson, who, regarding the cataubleue (.Sca- 
rus capitaneus), says that it gnaws the coral, 
and is consequently looked upon as a suspicious 
article of diet, both in the Ile de France and in 
Bourbon. ‘The natives of Bombay are said to 
reject another species of scarus (.S. harid) for 
the same reason. Other forms of animal life, 
as the beautiful medusa or jelly-fish, known as 
the stephanomia, and the well-known Portuguese 
men-of-war, or physalia, when eaten by fishes, 
seem also to render the latter unfit for human 
food, probably on account of their acrid and irri- 
tating properties. Risso describes a Mediterra- 
nean fish, called courpata by the Nice fishermen, 
which can not safely be eaten at the periods dur- 
ing which it feeds on this medusa; and the sar- 
dine of the Antilles (Harengula humoralis) is so 
poisonous, after feeding on the physalia, as to 
occasion death in a few minutes. ‘The common 
herring is sometimes very unwholesome, although 
perhaps scarcely poisonous, in consequence of 
its living on certain minute worms, which are 
occasionally so abundant in the North Sea as to 
give a red tint to the water. Notwithstanding 
the abominations greedily devoured by eels, these 
fishes may generally be eaten with impunity. 
There are, however, occasional instances in which 
they prove deleterious ; and M. Virey, in describ- 
ing a case in which a whole family were attacked 
with violent pains and diarrhea, a few hours 
after eating eels taken from a stagnant castle- 
ditch, near Orleans, refers to several similar ac- 
cidents. 

In many cases the poisonous properties of fish 
may be due to the food of which they partake, 
but this can not be the sole cause; for, while 
poisonous fishes are found in localities in which 
polyps, ete., do not abound, in certain islands sur- 
rounded by these zoophytes the fishes are safely 
edible. For the knowledge of a very important 


| fact bearing on this subject we are indebted to 


Mr. Caird, a gentleman of high natural-history 
acquirements, long resident in Trinidad. In a 
private communication with which he has favored 
us, he tells us that the barracuda is, as a general 
rule, eaten with perfect immunity in, Trinidad, 
while in the neighboring island of Grenada, and 
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in most of the other parts of the West Indies, 
death, or lingering sickness for many years, has 
frequently occurred after eating this fish in its 
fresh state. Mr. Caird agrees with Dr. Hill, of 
Jamaica (who has published two essays, one on 
poisonous fishes, and one on fish poisons, in the 
Proceedings of the Scientific Association of ‘Trin- 
idad, for 1868), in the view that the barracuda 
is fit for food in Trinidad, in consequence of the 
absence of coral reefs in that island, while for the 
opposite reason it is poisonous in Grenada and 
elsewhere in the West Indies. Midway between 
Cuba, Hayti, and Jamaica lie extensive reefs 
and shoals of the Formigas (or Ants’ Nests). 
They are several miles in extent, and are so 
shallow that they can only be navigated by mod- 
erate-sized vessels in a smooth sea. ‘They close- 
ly resemble the fringing shore-reefs that have 
been so often described; presenting to the eye 
of the naturalist arborescent corals and huge 
brain-stones, among which are a profusion of 
sea-cucumbers, star-fish, sea-urchins, and sponges. 
**'The Formigas constitute,” says Dr. Hill, ‘‘a 
very warren or vivarium of all kinds of fishes.” 
Those who have waded on these coral reefs are 
well aware of the pungent scent given out by the 
polyps which build there, and often experience 
their stinging influence when they come in con- 
tact with the exposed skin. It has been invari- 
ably found that all the fishes taken on the Formi- 
gas, and the barracudas especially, are always 
poisonous. ‘‘In this way,” says Dr. Hill, “we 
may account for the general belief that the fishes 
are poisonous at one end of St. Christopher's, 
while they are harmless at the other.” 

In some countries it is a common habit to 
poison the water of a river with a stupefying 
drug, in order to catch the fish. Independently 
of the wasteful character of this procedure (for 
many more fish are destroyed than can be used 
for food), it becomes a guestion of much im- 
portance to ascertain whether the poison may be 
transmitted toman. ‘The evidence on this point 
is conflicting, the result probably varying ac- 
cording to the nature of the drug employed. 
There is, however, no doubt that fishes that 
have been thus taken become dangerous, if not 
cooked and eaten at once. As an example of 
the occasional innocuousness of fishes thus cap- 
tured, it may be mentioned that in M. de Cas- 
telman’s ‘‘ Voyage dans les parties centrales de 
l’Amér, du Sud” it is recorded that ‘‘a plentiful 
supply of fishes having been obtained on the 
great lake near the Rio Sarayacu in the missions 
of the Ucayale, by means of the poison residing 
in the stems of the barbasco or necklace-wood, 
these, after rapidly undergoing the destructive 
influences of the plant, were eaten without ill 
effect, and the natives even drank the waters of 
the lake with impunity.” 

The age and coasequently the size of the fish 
are supposed in some species to influence their 
unwholesomeness, certain kinds of fishes being 
regarded as edible in their youth and poisonous 
in advanced life. In Havana there is a fish 
known to naturalists as the Carana fallax (or 
the bastard carangue), which is not allowed to 
be exposed for sale if it weighs more than a kilo- 
gram (which is equal to about two pounds three 
ounces). In the island of Trinidad it is be- 
lieved that the becuna (Sphyrena becuna) may 
be eaten with safety when small, but becomes 
poisonous when it attains its full size; and Dr. 
Court, who practiced medicine there for some 
time, states that the same rule applies to all the 
fishes said to be poisonous. ‘The natives of 
Hayti hold a similar opinion regarding a species 
of serranus, commonly called the grande gueule, 
and known by English sailors as the rock-fish. 
It may attain a length of nearly a yard, but 
when it approximates to this size it often proves 
poisonous. 

The season of the year is supposed by some 
writers to have an effect in rendering certain 
fishes dangerous as food. In the Loyalty Isl- 
ands, M. Jouan, the captain of a French frigate, 
has found that many species are dangerous, and 
even deadly, at some periods of the year, while 
at others they may be eaten with impunity. - It 
is possible that ‘‘ the season of the year” may 
only be another expression for ‘the food of 
fishes at certain times.” In the Antilles many 


fishes, including the little nigger (Serranus ni- | 


griculus), are avoided during certain months of 
the year. While the process of spawning is 
going on it has been observed that certain fishes 
(probably including those just mentioned) be- 
come dangerous articles of food, the eggs and 
milt being especially virulent. ‘The conger-eel, 
common on our shores, is said to occasion dys- 
entery if it be eaten at this period. The spawn 
of the barbel, and to a less degree that of the 
pike and burbot, will occasionally, if eaten, in- 
duce great irritation; and if it be necessary to 
eat these fishes during the spawning period, the 
milt and roe should be carefully removed. 

In those countries in which poisonous fishes 
abound, certain tests have long been in general 
use with the view of deciding whether any par- 
ticular specimen may be safely brought to table. 
M. Poey, who is the author of a magnificent 
work on the ‘‘ Natural History of Cuba,” states 
that ‘*the means of recognizing barracuda that 
are in a condition to produce mischief, is that the 
root of their teeth will be found of a blackened 
color; and that, wanting this mark, the fish may 


be eaten without fear; or,” he adds, ‘‘if a silver | 


spoon or coin, placed in the vessel in which the 
cooking is going on, is not blackened, the fish is 
Dr. Hill, to a certain degree, 


equally safe.” deg 
Seeing a 


confirms the efficacy of the tooth test. — ing | 
fine-looking barracuda (strictly speaking, it is 


» bec both M. Poey and Dr. Hill | ' 
idle etre ag ge bs | that it is impossible to make them grow if re- 


mean) nearly three feet long, and apparently in 
fine condition, he examined the teeth, and, find- 
ing them faintly purple at the root, he remarked 
that the fine look of the fish would doubtless 
lead to its sale, but that injurious consequences 
would most probably result to those who partook 











of it. His prediction proved correct; ‘‘and it 
happened next morning that complaint was com- 
mon in Spanish ‘Town that many had suffered 
the well-known sickness from eating poisonous 
barracuda.” 

Dr. Guyon, formerly sanitary inspector of 
troops at Martinique, refers the poisonous prop- 
erties of this and other suspected fishes to au 
mcipient decay in the flesh, not amounting ta 
actual putrefaction; and M. Duméril, who has 
written one of the most elaborate e3says on this 
subject, agrees with him. ‘They support their 
opinion by the following facts: ~ 

1. The mackerel taken at St. Helena is poi- 
sonous if kept for a single night; while, if pre- 
pared on the same day on which it is caught, it 
is perfectly fit for food. “ 

2. The inhabitants of the Antilles assert that 
the bonito should be dressed for the table as 
soon as it is taken from the water; und several 
cases are on record illustrating the danger of 
neglecting this precaution. 

3. The Chinese will only eat the Tvtrodun 
ocellatus, one of their best fishes, as soon as it 
is captured. 

4. The instances of fish-poisoning occur al- 
most solely where the temperature is high, and 
especially in the hottest period of the year, when 
decomposition is most rapid. . 

The blackening of a piece of silver placed in 
the vessel in which a poisonous fish is cooked 
supports this view, the change of color being 
due to the liberation of sulphureted hydrogen 
which accompanies decay of tissue. ’ 

There seems no conclusive evidence to prove 
that copper-bottomed ships, or metals in any 
form, have any connection with the dangerous 
properties of fishes, although mollusks (as ovs- 
ters or mussels) may become poisonous in this 
way. Nor does there seem any better founda- 
tion for the belief that any fishes derive their 
baleful properties from feeding on the fruits of 
the manchineel, ete. Dr. Hill has, however, 
pointed out that fishes have sometimes becowe 
unwholesome from being covered over, in the 
baskets in which they are carried, with the leaves 
of poisonous shrubs, 


LOSS OF LIFE IN WAR. 

Tue fearful losses of human life, incurred on 
both sides, in the conflict which has just been con- 
cluded in Europe, calls to reflection the number 
of men who have been sacrificed to the demon of 
destruction in the wars which have been waged 
from 1815 to 1864. In these wars 2,762,000 
men have fallen; of whom 2,148,000 were Eu- 
ropeans, and 614,000 from other quarters of the 
globe; which gives an average of 43,800 per 
annum. ‘These figures do not include those 
who have died from disease during the different 
campaigns. The Crimean war cost 508,600 
men, thus divided: Russians, 256,000; Turks, 
98,800; French, 107,000; English, 45,000; and 
Italians, 2,600. In the Caucasus, between 1829 
and 1860, 330,000 men lost their lives. The 
Indian revolt reckons its 196,000 lives. ‘The 
Russo-Turkish war, from 1820 to 1829, 193,000, 
The Polish insurrection in 1831, 190,000 men. 
The French campaigns in Africa, 146,000, The 
Hungarian insurrection, 142,000. The Italian 
war, 129,870; of whom 96,874 died in the field 
or from their wounds, and 33,000 from various 
diseases. ‘The total number of lives lost in Eu- 
rope, during the wars from 1792 to 1815, amount- 
ed to 5,530,000; which gives, for the twenty-three 
years, an average of 240,434 deaths per year. 
Our own recent struggle has left equally appall- 
ing results. From the last census of this State 
we get a slight idea of what the whole Union— 
North and South—must have lost in men. In 
1860 the population of New York was 3,880,727 ; 
in 1865 it was 3,831,777. This great and pros- 
perous State had lost during the war 48,950 per- 
sons. 


ORIGIN OF THE ROSE. 

Tuer rose has many fabulous origins. Some 
state it to have sprung from the blood of Venus. 
The Mohammedans say that the sweat of their 
prophet was the source from which it grew ; 
while ‘‘ the Ghebers believe that when Abraham, 
their great prophet, was thrown into the fire by 


| order of Nimrod, the flame turned instantly into 


a bed of roses, upon which the child sweetly re- 
posed.” ‘The Christian legend on the same sub- 
ject is given by Sir John Mandeville. It is to 
the effect that a fair maiden of Bethlehem was 
slandered,and condemned to be burned; but when 
the fire began to burn around her she prayed to 
our Lord that, as she was not guilty of that sin, 
He would help her, and make her innocence 
manifest to men. ‘Then was the fire quenched, 
and the burning brands became red rose-trees 
full of roses, while those that were not kindled 
became white rose-trees full of roses, ‘“* And 
theise weren the first roseres and roses, bothe 
white and red, that ever any man sanghie.” 
Roses have always figured largely in Christian tra- 
dition from the time when they were found in the 
tomb of the Blessed Virgin until the institution 
of the rosary by St. Dominic; in the thirteenth 
centurv—the beads on the rosaries now in use 
having been symbolized by red and white roses. 
Of their connection with the ‘* Wars of the Roses” 
it is unnecessary to speak ; but it may -be men- 
tioned that at ‘Towton, in Yorkshire, where one 
of the most disastrous battles of that time was 
fought, there are groups of rose-bushes in the 
‘*bloody meadow,” which are said to mark the 
graves of the slain; and local tradition states 
that these roses will only grow in that field, and 


moved thence. It is stated, however, that a 
gardener at Tadcaster has had one growing in 
his garden for four or five years; so that the 
latter part of this tradition is scarcely ‘* founded 
on fact.” 
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